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Religion and the 
Next Development in Man 


Summary and Prognosis 
HOWARD L. PARSONS, Ph.D. 


In summary, Whyte’s criticism of religion in The Next Develop- 
ment in Man is that, historically, religion has not been religious in 
the generic and creative sense; it has not ‘‘ bound back ” men, as 
the word indicates, but rather has alienated and divided them. Its 
partisans have idolized as absolute the relativities of symbol and 
worship, myth and ritual, creed and ceremony, philosophy and 
institution; in the West, it has deified Jesus and crucified Christ. 
The crucial question to be asked of Christians is whether the 
Christian idea of God or “the living Christ ”’—if, indeed, it is 
possible for the vast variety of sectarian Christians to agree on the 
Christian idea without anathematizing multitudes—is a perspective, 
relative, partial, fallible, infected with the limitation inherent in 
every perspective. To the extent that it is claimed to be other than 
a natural perspective, that is, super-natural and therefore beyond 
modification, criticism, and improvement, delivered to a special 
segment of mankind via faith and revelation—to that extent it is 
a golden idol that will tarnish and waste away on the winds of 
time. For relativity is the nature of our perception as organisms, 
it is the condition of our finitude. Only a bodiless, timeless and 
spaceless being would be without perspective; but what that might 
be, indeed that it might be, lies beyond the grasp of those who see 
only through a glass darkly. 

The Christian may reply that within his perspective as a relative 
human being he catches a glimpse of what is divine and absolute; 
that when he speaks of “‘ the living Christ ” he means to refer to 
an ultimate metaphysical first principle, incarnate in the historical 
Jesus; and that even unitary thought claims to have laid hold of 
an absolute which in some small part, at least, is devoid of the 
shape which a human perspective might give it. Then the unitary 
man must answer that the nature of the unitary process is wider 
and deeper than any perspective on it or any account of it; that the 
process, without ceasing, generates new perspectives upon it and 
its closure is never perfected; that to the extent that the unitary 
man and the Christian are talking about the same process, they 
can make common cause; but that to insist that any particular 
perspective has a preferential claim or monopoly upon the absolute 
is not only mistaken but is demonic. It is necessary to seek and 
find the absolute through the relative forms which our heritage 
lays upon us; it is equally necessary to recognize that such forms 
are mere mortal means, lest they become whited sepulchres and 
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biblical dicta, denying the needs of living men and the inexhaustible 
resources of the living God. A major part of the teaching of Jesus 
and a minor part of the teaching of the Christian Church acknowl- 
edge this fact, which is a fact of all life but a fiction for the formalist 
in religion. How shall created forms be rendered the servants 
of concrete creative process? The Bhagavad Gita, Taoism, and Zen 
Buddhism tell us how. Western religions, with their emphasis (as 
Northrop points out) on the discreet and determinate, have tended 
to identify God with form or law, and hence to identify a specific 
historical form or law with God. We can learn from the East, as 
Whyte hints. And the past history of religion need not bind 
religions any more than, as Whyte would have it, the past history 
of men shall bind unitary man. 

What of the future of religion? Whyte is ambiguous on this 
point—perhaps because of the ambivalent nature of religion, 
upon which he has so discerningly put his finger. On the one hand 
he says that religion as “‘an incomplete substitute for complete 
organic integration” must go, for while “there is also the possibility 
of the conversion of conflict into whole-hearted harmony . . . that 
is not a religious process . . .” (95, 78).* The Christian harmony, 
masking an inherent dualism, must be torn away. ‘‘ The unitary 
form of life . . . is not religion, for it is based on the socially recog- 
nised facts of science and it neither seeks nor promises eternity .: . 
The unitary form transcends the modes both of dissociated and of 
less differentiated societies.”’ (218, 201). 

On the other hand Whyte displays openness and magnanimity 
towards religion—*‘ true” religion. Unitary man recognises the 
past and seeks to understand those tendencies originating in the past 
and shaping the future in the direction of a living and ever evolving 
unity which “transcends and does not challenge more primitive 
attitudes. It is the child of Christianity and exact science, and 
from its greater strength can tolerate their narrower views so long 
as they do not frustrate development” (249, 232)—though it is 
earlier admitted that traditional religion and science ‘‘ stand in 
contrast to the comprehensive unitary conviction which grows out 
of them.” (218, 201). And will Christianity ‘ frustrate develop- 
ment”? Presumably not always. “Honest Christians”’ will accept 
doubt as an essential element in their lives, and ‘‘ the true Christian 
is one who discards all hope of security and devotes his whole 
nature to the struggle with doubt.” (222, 205). But the question 
remains, does a traditional Christian, in becoming “‘ honest,” and 
in struggling with doubt, thereby lose his Christianity? This is a 
simple terminological question of whether Whyte is willing to 
preserve the name “ Christian ” for all those raised in the Christian 


tradition who have become converted to a unitary way of living and 
thinking. 


* Page numbers refer to Cresset Press edition (London 1944) and Mi iti 
(U.S.A. 1950) respectively. ‘ : Seka 
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But insofar as the Christian individualistically and piously 
holds himself aloof from the needs and claims of the community, 
separates himself as a liberal, humanistic intellectual, or unscrupu- 
lously feeds upon and exploits his fellow man—then he cannot be 
assimilated into the new unitary world order. For that new world 
is one of interdependence, where the primacy of creative process is 
accepted and where the power of static scientific or moral forms is 
rejected, a world of mutual giving of aid and taking of responsibility, 
in which unique skills for the general development, not privilege, 
determine social power. ‘‘ The facilitation of development will 
constitute a social norm superseding Christian, humanist, and 
capitalistic ethics.” (247, 231). 

Unitary thought seeks to preserve the diversities of individuals 
and traditions; for unitary man is one out of many, a present synthesis 
of past processes. 

‘In every situation, including his own, he seeks to identify 
and facilitate development. By adopting this conception of 
himself unitary man automatically preserves of Christianity, 
humanism, and Marxism whatever is proper to his nature. If 
there are elements in the present influence of these earlier doctrines 
which do not facilitate the development of man, these will be rejected 
by unitary man. But everything which can still serve his develop- 
ment is not only preserved but enriched by re-orientation within 
the comprehensive unity of the new conception.” (220, 203). 

Unitary thought calls on all deliberators and devotees to be true 
to what motivates them in the first place—the drive for integration, 
with themselves, with others, and with the world of nature. It calls 
on men of all faiths and systems to recognise and facilitate what is 
truly universal and centrally human. It calls on individual men, 
with their specific temperaments in their concrete settings, to give 
ear to that vibrant, pregnant, potent force in all—the force of 
development. For, as Harry Stack Sullivan has said, we are all 
** much more simply human than otherwise.” And to be true to the 
best in our biological natures, and to the best in the tradition of our 
fathers, particularised, differentiated, incomplete as they are: that 
is to be true to the best in the universe. 

“* The tendency in man which enabled him to create mono- 
theism now gives him the sanction to recognise that all particular 
forms of religion are conditioned by their time. We have to 
overcome two thousand years of European monotheism by the 
same love of unity as enabled Akhenaton to transcend the two 
thousand years of Egyptian pagan civilisation.” (99, 82). 

It may be argued that Whyte’s rejection of Christianity as a 
guiding form is premature and unfair; that he neglects the con- 
tributions of Christianity to Western civilisation ; that other religions 
have been tainted by the same static character which he criticises 
in Christianity—this Whyte would admit; and that, rather than 
unitary thought being a child of Christianity which transcends and 
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must replace it, Christianity has been in reality incipient unitary 
thought and that therefore what Whyte is proclaiming is a trans- 
formed and modernised version of what Christian thinkers have 
adumbrated and practising Christians have worshipped and lived 
by. Thus, it may be argued, Whyte should seek to implement 
unitary thought and the unitary way of life (“‘ true” Christianity) 
within the organised church in which it has always been grounded 
and nurtured, and should so seek to transform an institution which 
has been subject to ceaseless transformation for the last 200 years. 

A full answer to this, from Whyte’s point of view, would lead 
us back into his criticisms of Christianity—its deification of static 
ideals, and its narcissism; its exclusiveness and timidity toward 
change; its dissociation; its childish need for a father-god; its 
exploitative tyranny. “‘ Christianity’ for Whyte is the domination 
of a system of forms over man—and such domination kills what is 
truly important to the richness of human living. Whyte would 
not object to certain current attempts, such as that at the University 
of Chicago, to interpret the Christian tradition in the new categories 
of “‘ process ’’ as set forth by contemporary naturalists like A. N. 
Whitehead. Indeed, since “‘ The role of thought is to facilitate 
development ” (263, 247), and if through naturalism Christians can 
be helped to break through the tight cocoons of their systems into 
new development, then more power to that interpretation. Unitary 
thought “‘invites the individual to discover the special form of his 
own development . . .”’ (226, 209). Unitary man assimilates history 
unto himself by “* unitary reorganisation of knowledge of the past”’ 
(242, 225), and so understands and is enabled to act toward his 
immediate situation. But it must be kept in mind constantly that 
man’s development is the important thing and not the preservation | 
of some historical system of forms in isolation from the transformation 
of this development. Christianity errs when it perpetuates institu- | 
tional or ideological isolation, for ‘No development ever continues 
in isolation.” (230, 213). What is worth preserving and facilitating 
in Christianity is not Christ the man or the general forms of imitation | 
of Christ; it is rather that process which “‘ makes all one,”’ the process | 
which was in Christ and is in all. 

Is this a repudiation of Christianity and of religion in general? 
The statically oriented will say so. Those beset by the pathology of 
narrowness will protest that Whyte has demolished the agency of 
the divine. But such people are wedded to words, to the inflexible 
verbal and institutional patterns of the past; they deny the vitality 
of development in themselves for the illusory security of a little 
idea, preserving it in the face of the challenge to change and grow. 
They say, “ religion, religion,” or “ Christ, Christ”; but they will 
not enter the kingdom. After all is said and done, the only proof 
that development is of ultimate value is the evident display of 
development and its fruits—first in the life of the individual, then as 
perceived in the lives of others, and finally as discovered and facili- 
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tated in the world of nature and nature’s history. Those who have 
not felt development but have suffered instead disease, injury, or 
atrophy will cry out against the danger and disappointment of 
development, and will insist on the ultimacy of their own pathology. 
“* For whoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have more 
abundance: but whoever hath not, from him shall be taken away 
even that he hath.” 

But unitary men—the “force people” as Harold Rugg calls 
them—will respond positively to Whyte’s ideas, welcoming them 
as true and effective instrument for advancing what is already 
coming to birth within them and around them. They will be found 
located within and without the historical religions. They will not— 
be greatly exercised over whether historical “‘ religion ” is repudiated 
or preserved, or whether unitary thought deserves or does not deserve 
to fall under the rubric of “ religion.”” What will concern them as 
men—for they are men first and last, and whatsoever is universally 
human commands from them deepest respect—is the development 
of man as man. He who claims that religion’s historical ‘‘ quest 
of the ages’ has been the fulfilment of unitary man must already 
be unitary, interpreting the history of religion to suit his unitary 
needs, tendencies, aims. For indeed man must study the past in all 
its movements and manifestations, religious and scientific, pathic 
and creative, in order to lay hold of a present clue for his future 
creative development. It may be that insofar as man of the future 
will possess a world religion, it will be and must be the religion 
of unitary man, superseding the passion and thought which has 
previously been poured into static forms and blind alleys. Man 
must act where he is, in the smoke and heat of his immediate 
situation, calling on the tools of his historical understanding and the 
symbols of his community and tradition. Whether his symbols be 
‘* religious ” or not is of little moment, so long as he is developing 
in line with his destiny. “ Religion ’’ may hinder or may release that 
development. No ready-made solution can be laid down to cover 
particular cases. But Whyte is convinced that the general tradition 
of all religions has been alien to what is human. In any event, if 
it is claimed to-day that religion is beyond transformation, then he 
who makes such a claim is beyond redemption in this world of 
process, change, development, and perpetual perishing. No phase 
of man’s activity is exempt from the inexorable imperative of nature, 
laid on us from the cradle to the grave: Grow, or die! As Thomas 
Mann said in his essay on Goethe: “ The only thing that counts 
in the end is progress! ” 


The Impact of Science on Religion 


F. J. M. STRATTON, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 


A MAN’S religion has been defined as his whole attitude to life 
—not his beliefs nor his actions but the deep underlying level 
of his personality, which conditions both his beliefs and his actions. 
One may ask what the attitude of mind of the man of science has 
to say to us at this level: what are the elements in the faith of a 
scientist which should be part of the religion of us all? 

I should place first a fearless devotion to truth as one sees it 
and a willingness to proclaim it at all cost. Faith in truth is the | 
faith of the scientist, and with that faith must go complete honesty— _ 
honesty both with oneself and with the world around. The scientist 
must always be on the side of such a person as Henry Sidgwick: 
he resigned his fellowship of Trinity College, Cambridge, because 
on intellectual grounds he was no longer able to declare himself a 
bona fide member of the Church of England; in 1869, when he took 
this step, that was a condition governing the tenure of a Fellowship. 
It is not so much his intellectual difficulties which demand our 
sympathy but his scrupulous honesty in acting in accordance with 
his convictions. 

The man of science in his turn demands freedom from dogma, 
from authoritative statements of what he must believe. If science 
ties itself to a creed it commits suicide. Men must keep themselves 
free to modify the views that they hold, whenever new knowledge 
or a fresh and widened interpretation of old facts has made out a 
strong case for a change. This change may come in science when a 
new theory explains an observation that is contradictory to an earlier 
established theory. It is perhaps an unexpected point of view that, 
for future development, the most promising feature of a theory in — 
science lies in its failure to explain some observed fact. Therein 
lies a challenge to modify the theory in a way that will include 
this outstanding fact—there lies the way of advancement. A wider | 
synthesis replaces the older theory, as in the case of relativity 
modifying or replacing the old Newtonian mechanics. Such a 
fundamental change in outlook is not undertaken lightly nor easily 
absorbed. The indivisible atom of Tyndall did not become the 
fissile atom which destroyed Hiroshima without opposition from 
the higher ranks of the senior scientists of fifty years ago. Science 
as well as theology has had its die-hards opposed to higher criticism. 
But I may claim for the scientist a greater readiness to be convinced 
and to accept inevitable change. Evolution had an easier passage 
to acceptance with the scientist than with the theologian. The 
latter found so much that was apparently fundamental to his faith 
overthrown by the new ideas that he felt compelled to oppose them 
with all his power. Only gradually did the theologian learn to 
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appreciate that what he was losing was not of the essence of his 
faith and that the new concept of evolution applied to religious 
ideas could be both helpful and stimulating. He could look back 
to some of the stories in the Old Testament with more sympathy 
and understanding now that he could regard them as the product 
of an earlier age of more primitive religious standards. This idea of a 
steady advance in religious ideas may be taken as an example of 
an ultimate gain accruing from facing and overcoming a serious 
difficulty—namely, the clash between the new idea of evolution and 
the old idea of a religious faith that was forever fixed and unalterable. 


The Rev. J. S. Bezzant in a recent address to the World Congress 
of Faiths (Forum No. 18, p.11, 1953) spoke as follows: “I think 
science will also come to afford a common ground on which religious 
insights and faith can first build and then illumine. For science is 
only a summary word for many sorts of ordered and tested 
knowledge.” 

And we must remember that this knowledge of the scientist 
is in a constant state of flux. Not so very long ago he was cheerfully 
dogmatic about a Universe governed entirely by a system of mechan- 
ical laws. In the past thirty years or so he has lost much of his 
confidence in these laws of nature, in such a matter as causality. 
He has come to regard these laws rather as mere statements of a 

- very high probability. He has moved from a position of apparently 
certain knowledge to one of twilight uncertainty. The new physics 
has brought into his outlook something of that sense of mystery 
that he had lost at the end of the nineteenth century. He seems 
now prepared to give mind a larger share in the shaping of his 
Universe than he would have done a generation ago. He has become 
more conscious of gaps in his picture of the Universe, more aware 
of fundamental difficulties in some of his reasoning. 

In religion, as in science, while we build on the past we must 
not be forever looking back on the past. Nor should we stand still 
in the present. We must go bravely and confidently forward. The 
march of science has been described as one aspect of the revelation 
of God. It is for us to ensure that it be accompanied by the march 
of religion—a second aspect of the revelation of God. Too often 
do we hear these days the cry that the evil to be found in some 
applications of science is due to science having outstripped ethics 
and religion in its forward march. The challenge comes to us to 
exceed the pace of the scientist and to regain a position of leader- 
ship in the world for theology, queen of the sciences—nay, for 
religion itself. 

In such a race there is one aid that we cannot afford to reject 
—the aid of reason. There has been of late on the continent of 
Europe, and in this country too, a movement to deny reason any 
place in religious faith. This tendency is fatal to any movement 
aiming at bringing back the main body of the people to that 
Christian faith which has now been so largely abandoned. Let me 
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quote Sir Isaac Newton: ‘“ What cannot be understood is no object 
of belief’; or James Martineau: ‘‘ No seeming inspiration can 
establish anything contrary to reason.”” Man’s reasoning power 
must be allowed to play its part in determining his attitude to life. 
It is not the only element in his mind that may affect his religion, 
but it is one that cannot be disregarded and must not be over-ruled. 
The war that science and religion should be fighting, not against 
one another but as allies, was described as follows by Max Planck, 
the great German physicist: “‘ Science and Religion are fighting a 
joint battle in an incessant, never relaxing crusade against scepticism 
and against dogmatism, against disbelief and against superstition.” 

Organised religion has much to learn from science in relation 
to the brotherhood, the international brotherhood of men. I may 
illustrate this point by an account of what happened when UNESCO 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisa- 
tion, was formed. Science, with its long-standing international bodies 
bringing together all people of the same scientific discipline without 
distinction of race, colour, nationality or creed, fitted at once into 
the body of UNESCO. But when attempts were made by several 
nations to introduce religion under the heading of Culture—where 
it surely should have a place—these attempts failed owing to the 
general recognition that religion had been and still is a divisive 
force among men, too provocative of dissension. There is one body 
that might have found acceptance, “‘ The World Congress of Faiths ”’ 
founded by Sir Francis Younghusband. This body aims to bring 
together men and women of all the world religions in acts of common 
worship; it does not aim at a syncretic religion containing the best 
parts of all the separate religions. It aims at carrying out for religion 
what is a vital part of UNESCO’s programme for other cultural 
traditions: a development of each to its highest possible level, a 
mutual understanding by all of all thatis best in each separate tradition. 
It is a moving experience to attend a service in which Christian, 
Buddhist, Moslem, Hindu, Jew, Zoroastrian all take part in common 
worship. It is said that on the whole organised Christianity stands 
aloof from such a movement. And it may be the recognition that 
only the liberal wings of various religious. bodies’ are willing to 
come together in a common act of worship, that led UNESCO 
to reject the claim of religion to a place in its cultural organisation. 

The World Congress of Faiths provides the best approach so 
far developed to mutual understanding in the world of religion. 
The exclusive certainty expressed by some religious bodies that 
truth resides in their special system of creeds or affirmations or 
ritual, and in that system alone, is a serious bar to any movement 
seeking to use religion as a great force for the maintenance of the 
world’s peace. With one exception I believe that the international 
brotherhood of the men of science is more potent for good in this 
direction than the many efforts of organised religion. The exception 
that I would make is the Mission for Service of the Society of Friends. 
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I have been stressing the international scope of science and its 
outlook. There have, however, been instances in recent years of 
science being marred: under the Nazis or the Soviet rulers, views 
have been accepted and supported nationally. These deviations 
have taken place, but it is fair to add that outside the countries 
concerned they have been generally recognised as contrary to the 
whole spirit of science and have been condemned. 

There is one field in which scientists have shown themselves 
very reluctant to examine the evidence; that is in the field of the 
phenomena covered by the term “‘ psychical research.”’ Here they 
have shown an unwillingness more often associated with the theo- 
logian to listen to anything that seems opposed to their fundamental 
faith in the universe of law that they have developed. Except, 
perhaps, in the matter of the power of the mind over the body 
they refuse to accept any evidence that points to the need to modify 
the framework of the universe that they have built up by observa- 
tion and reasoning. However well evidenced some unexplained 
phenomenon may be, they reject it along with miracles as being too 
wildly improbable, even though they accept a law of nature as being 
merely a canon of probability. They prefer, as many of us here must 
do, the uniformity of nature, the steadfast honesty of God with his 
creatures. All I would add here is a plea that we do not limit our 
views too entirely to the laws that we have framed for the government 
of the Universe, but that we should leave the door open for some 
possible widening or modification of them. Let us not refuse to 
look at evidence for fear of what it may contain; let us not make 
the mistake of thinking that we have reached finality in anything. 


Let us remember that there are whole ranges of experience 
which lie entirely outside the domain of science and which must 
play a very important part in determining our lives. Music, art, 
and poetry, aesthetic and ethical elements, all have standards of 
value far removed from those of science: all form part of our experi- 
ence. The starry heavens above and the moral law within must be 
included in building up our lives. Science is but one way of under- 
standing and interpreting the universe, but it is not really alien to 
these other ways. 

All the disciplines which constitute culture are in essence 
spiritual and each needs all the others. As Professor Coulson put 
it in his Riddell Memorial Lectures, the ideal we need to reach is 
a fellowship of all who “‘ wonder,” the scientist, the poet and the 
artist, the philosopher and the theologian. Only in such a fellow- 
ship is the fullness of each separate discipline revealed. Only with 
a united front of the leaders of all these groups, each with a mighty 
body of followers, can we hope successfully to face the problems 
that beset us in the life of the world around us. 

In the sphere of religion we can follow the practice of science. 
We can try the venture of faith as a working hypothesis. Using the 
experimental method we can see what results follow from such a 
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venture and we shall find the results encouraging enough to persuade 
us to keep on trying to live a religious life. We shall find that 
religion and science do not exclude each other; that they mutually 
supplement and condition each other. A faith that in no way 
conflicts with what the scientist in his working life has come to 
regard as vital will be accepted if it justifies itself by its fruits in 
his own life and, so far as he can judge, in the lives of others. 

And in one more way we may well follow the lead of the 
scientist. He cannot cover the whole field of science but he has his 
methods of finding the trustworthy leaders in various fields of 
knowledge outside his own range and he accepts their views although 
unable to give a satisfactory scientific reason for so doing. So it 
is in the religious sphere. For most of us it may be that we rarely, 
if ever, reach the heights of religious experience: 

‘** Not always on the Mount may we 
Wrapt in the heavenly vision be.” 

But we do learn in time who are the leaders that we can trust, 
those whose teaching we can try to accept. For many of us the 
best lead that we have found is in the Sermon on the Mount— 
the greatest leader, Jesus of Nazareth: and though we may not 
attain the level of complete overwhelming conviction that the 
exalted mystics reach, we can and should give weight to what they 
report. There is a convincing agreement in the testimony of the 
mystics of all lands and of all religions. Listen to Dean Inge on 
the right of the mystics to colour our religion, our attitude to life: 

““They testify what they have seen and their witness agrees 
together. They have climbed the hill of the Lord and in faltering 
accents—for human language was not made to express such things 
—they have described the view from the top. They have given up 
all that they had to buy the pearl of great price and the pearl is in 
their possession. Let there be no mistake about that. Religious 
experience at its highest and richest is among the data of which 
any comprehensive philosophy must take account and for which it 
must find room on penalty of being partial, abstract and incomplete. 

.“* These ultimate values are the most real things in the world 
and it is in our own power to live resolutely in.the Good, the Whole, 
and the Beautiful. This appeal to the experience of those who have 
a right to give it is the last word of philosophy.” 


F. J. M. Stratton is Professor Emeritus of Astrophysics at Cambridge, 
President of the Society for Psychical Research, and Chairman of the Joint 
Committee of Manchester College, Oxford and the Unitarian College, Man- 
chester. He was Director of the Solar Physics Observatory 1929-47. Past 
Presidencies include Gonville and Caius College, 1946-8; General Assembly of 
Unitarian and Free Christian Churches 1948-9 and Manchester College, Oxford, 
1949-51. Previous article in this Journal “‘ Religion and Science,” Vol. V, Pt. 2. 


The Birth of the Idea of Toleration 


Dr. H. A. ENNO vaAN GELDER, of The Hague* 


EBASTIAN CASTELLIO published his De hereticis an sint 

persequendi—should heretics be persecuted?—in March 1554, 
following upon the death of Michael Servetus at the stake the 
“previous summer. Why had nobody written such a book a hundred 
years earlier when John Hus met with the same fate, or when many 
another had preceded Servetus to a similar death earlier in his own 
century ? 

When Castellio sent his book into the world he was applauded 
by many and, from that moment up to the French Revolution, 
the struggle for freedom never stopped. Before Castellio only a 
few had owned to any doubts that it was right as well as useful 
to kill a heretic. Nobody made any objection on principle to the 
punishment of heretics nor asked whether it was justifiable to indict 
any man as a heretic. The sixteenth century is therefore a turning- 
point in religious freedom and the beginning of our modern era. 

But why did this idea of toleration emerge at this point in 
history? This is the question I am going to try to answer. 

One might point to the vehemence of the struggle between a 
rapidly growing number of churches as forcing attention upon 
intolerance so that its wrongness could no longer be ignored. But 
this does not sufficiently explain why the question was suddenly 
put with such seriousness nor~why, when answered in such a 
revolutionary manner, the response was so considerable. 

Before 1500, intolerance went virtually unchallenged; by mid- 
century tolerance was being championed by a few bold spirits and, 
once its essential rightness was claimed, its adherents grew steadily 
in numbers. Since the French Revolution the great majority of 
Europeans have accepted tolerance almost as unquestioningly as 
their forefathers accepted intolerance. 

As a far more adequate explanation of this most remarkable 
revolution, I see three forces or factors at work, one sociological, 
one religious and one a blend of the two. 


I. In the middle ages, what made the persecution of heretics 
possible and its cruelty acceptable was a conscious conviction, or 
an unconscious yielding to the idea, that within a group there 
existed a common will which was not necessarily the sum total of 
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the individual convictions of those composing the group nor their 
joint conviction either. This common will of the group was treated 
as if it had objective reality and it was accepted by all as belonging 
to an altogether higher order than any idea held by any individual. 
And this belief in the essential superiority of the common will held 
sway even though only a minority of individuals held convictions 
identical with the group conviction. It had not yet dawned on the 
mind of medieval man that it should be possible to determine the 
conviction of the majority, and that the minority should subject 
itself to the majority will, abandoning its own will. Men did not 
admit any value in individual convictions nor did they think of 
asking which conviction had the greatest number of adherents. 
On the contrary, the group was believed to have a conviction of 
its own. To some, this conviction was revealed directly, to all 
others, indirectly, because the group as a whole professed this con- 
viction. Most men conformed to the group conviction and the few 
who did not were held to have failed in their duty towards society. 
Such failure was considered an offence meriting punishment. No 
one could claim the right to propagate his ideas, still less to act 
according to a deviating conviction, for everyone was, in the first 
place, a member of the group and not an individual. 

In consequence, men in medieval society did not know of a 
decision by a majority. Whenever it had to be decided what should 
be done, or which idea should prevail and be applied to all, no 
votes were counted, but the consensus of the group opinion was 
sought. Counting votes is appropriate only when the units com- 
posing a group are equivalent and in some way independent of 
one another. When the individuals are in a high degree independent 
and strongly differentiated, and only collaborating in one or in some 
points, then, and only for these points, can they be counted, for 
only identicals can be counted. In medieval society man is, in the 
first place, a social being, a part of a collectivity, and every community 
embraces the whole man. It is in no respect an association formed 
voluntarily by individuals to attain certain purposes. A self-evident 
example of this is seen in the monastic orders, into which the faithful 
enter, to be wholly absorbed, giving up their personal possessions 
and subjecting themselves to absolute obedience. These are not 
duties that they observe, but the natural proof of being nothing 
but a part of the community. The uniform dress is a manifestation 
of this conformity. A uniform dress in the Middle Ages is an ever 
recurring accompaniment of entry into an alliance, and, to this day, 
we speak of the “‘ investment ”’ of an officer. The orders of knight- 
hood, with their extensive ceremonies and their extremely close tie 
between the members, are also typical of this corporative element in 
the Middle Ages. To say “‘ members of the order ”’ is really to speak 
incorrectly; for the members of a community are, in the eyes of 
medieval man, like the limbs of the body. One does not belong 
to the Templars, one is a Templar, and nothing but that. 
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In the same way, up to 1500, every one exercising a trade 
(except the peasant, though he also is incorporated in his village 
or in the manor of his lord) forms an alliance with all who exercise 
the same trade: a guild, a corporation or a trade. He enters into 
this corporation as a matter of fact, but, to emphasise the importance 
of this fact, his admittance is accompanied by certain ceremonies. 
The corporation guides his living in all respects: those who find their 
livelihood in the same way are his ‘‘ brothers,” they give him their 
support, like the members of a family; they assist him in case of 
illness, accident or death. The board are called ‘‘ aldermen,” they 
rule because they are older and, being older, know better what is 
right. Common meals strengthen the bond of community and the 
rites performed at the altar of the corporation consecrate the ties 
and holy acts which express their common responsibility towards 
the Lord. Whatever saints are worshipped by the town or by 
individuals, the corporation has its own patron to whom the lives 
of all the brothers are dedicated. Moreover, the corporation is 
also a union of brothers in arms. They guard the walls of the town 
and, when necessary, the citizens go out, armed, but not as a whole, 
for every corporation forms a unity and has its own banner, just 
as the peasants who wear the livery of their lord. 

So also concerning governments, the binding of the individual 
to the group prevails. In England, Parliament consists of “‘ lords ”’ 
and *“‘commons,”’ of those who belong to the order of the peers 
or the clergy, and those who represent a borough or a shire. On 
the Continent the assemblies of the Estates are meetings of the 
estates of the clergy, of the noblemen and of the boroughs, not of 
the burgesses! In the towns we see the same picture: the magistracy 
is a closed group into which a restricted number of families is 
admitted and they distribute the-offices among themselves. When, 
in the course of time, the bulk of the population is to be admitted, 
no election by voting is held. The old magistracy remains while the 
new corporations of citizens, and not the citizens as individuals, 
choose their representative to take seat next to the magistrate. 


There should be no difficulty is realising that, in a society 
organised like this, there could be no question of tolerating an 
individually deviating conviction. Quite naturally intolerance reigns, 
not as something tyrannical, but tacitly accepted. The community 
has its ideas, dictating a certain manner of living, and all individuals, 
even when they are of another conviction, conform themselves to it. 
Rousseau would say: the volonté générale does not come into 
existence out of the volonté spéciale of the members, it is formed 
in the community directly. Correspondingly, everyone who cannot 
conform to the common will or, to speak more exactly, who cannot 
join the community, excludes himself from the community. By 
this wilful act of separation he acts and thinks as a foe to the society. 
Looking at the communist world, we find this way of thinking, 
with all its cruel consequences, prevalent once more in the 20th 
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century! There, as in Western Europe in former times, the com- 
munity prevails over the individual, and non-conformity to the 
common conviction is judged to be a crime. 


What changes did the 16th century bring about in this corporate 
society? In general, these: for the first time some breaches were 
made in the strong wall that surrounded the individual. But not 
more than a few breaches, for no free individualism was then 
inaugurated. Those who propagated the idea of tolerance stood 
alone in front of a strongly entrenched majority who, for long, 
sought to maintain the intolerance of their ancestors. Even in those 
countries where liberal conceptions prevailed, as in the Republic 
of the United Provinces, only liberty of conscience ruled, not the 
liberty to profess publicly a deviating belief. 

Nevertheless there is some change observable in all the three 
examples of strongly bound communities, for the ties were slackening. 
The original medieval monastic order was gradually replaced by 
the “‘ congregation,”’ with its much looser bonds. It resembled in 
some respects the modern trades union with its restricted aims. 
The “‘ observantism ”’ of the 15th century went in the same direction, 
causing some differentiation in the homogeneous order of the older 
monasteries. And soon the Reformation attacked the monasteries 
more intensely: hundreds of men and women abandoned monastic 
life, not to form a new community, but individually to preach and 
propagate a belief that they chose personally. 

The orders of knighthood evolved into gatherings of persons 
elected by the monarch for their individual merits, and a life in 
common and according to general rules ceased to exist. In politics, 
in general, the increasing power of the monarch moved in the 
direction of absolutism, making the inhabitants of a country all 
equally subjects of the prince. The state became an association of 
equal and countable individuals. But, at the same time, society, in 
its structure, remained composed of orders and estates and, even 
where a representative assembly came into being, it perpetuated 
the traditional principle in that it was representative of groups. 

Nevertheless there are important changes in the social structure. 
Although among the rank and file of the artisans and peasants the 
corporative division is still almost intact, the trade is no longer an 
armed brotherhood; all wear weapons in their quality of citizens, 
not of trades. The Reformation deprived the corporations of their 
religious character and, as more and more they include men of 
only one line, they evolve into companies, serving only some aspects 
of the life of the artisan, losing their comprehensive hold over the 
whole life of the brethren. 

But the corporations remain; the intrusion of individualism 
comes from elsewhere. First in Italy, then in the Low Countries 
and in South Germany, and finally in England and France, there 
appear the individually trading merchant and banker. This is the 
most important change occurring during the Renaissance. Whereas 
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the medieval merchant had his organisation, within a single 
trading area—the Hanse of the Germans and the Merchant Adven- 
turers, in England—the Italian merchant of the Quattrocento took 
his own risks. At the most he forms a company with some of his 
colleagues, investing in it a part of his fortune, and then only for 
a restricted period. Such a company never includes the whole life 
of the merchant. He is an individual and he is conscious of his 
value and his power, and when he does not act on his own initiative 
he acts in combination with some members of his own family. Such 
a family business or company dees its business for its own advant- 
age, not in the interest of its co-professionals; on the contrary they 
compete with the members of their own class. Here is no prevailing 
group, no possibility of any group-conviction. Individual ideas 
stand next or against individual conviction, the value of which only 
depends on the authority of him who professes it. When the 
Platonic Academy in Florence meets, it is not a corporation of 
those who have the same ideas but an assembly of persons who 
have ideas of their own which may harmonise or clash but are never 
absorbed into one general conviction. It is unnecessary to stress 
the importance of this growing individualism in its bearing on the 
growth of tolerance. In Renaissance Italy there is no persecution of 
heretics (Savonarola was condemned for political reasons) but the 
number of doctrines deviating from Catholic faith is considerable. 
Wherever the individual trading merchant appears, there the first 
champions of religious freedom are to be found: in the Low 
Countries, in their rebellion against Philip of Spain, or in England 
under Queen Elizabeth. But these have to fight a hard struggle 
against the more numerous and corporatively organised defenders 
of intolerance, be they Catholics or Calvinists. 


Il. We must now try to throw more light on the religious 
character of the corporative society. Each group in society included 
the individual in all his relations. Every community was, in this 
way, many-sided: the corporations based on the professions were, 
at the same time, political corporations having their political 
functions, and religious corporations having their religious functions. 
In a primitive society every action is accompanied by religious 
ceremonies, for every human action is a rite, having a sacred signifi- 
cance or, if you prefer, a social accompaniment. Naturally so, for 
primitive man had, in relation to the outer world, a feeling of 
inferiority: he underestimated his own power, based on his mental 
capacities, while he overestimated the forces of nature, which were 
beyond his understanding and therefore mysterious and awe- 
inspiring. The only means of defending himself against nature, and 
his only hope of influencing those powers, lay in what are called 
sacred actions, that is, non-technical and extra-ordinary. 


Medieval man had already covered some distance on the long 
road from primitive to modern behaviour, from the use of sacred 
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means to the use of technical means in the control of nature and 
for the influencing of human fate. Yet he still relied upon 
sacred means to confirm his confidence in what men could do by 
their own power, and it was always the group—family, village or 
corporation—which performed the sacred actions. No group had 
only a sacred end or design, but every community was, in the last 
analysis, a sacred thing. In the presence of nature and all those 
mysterious powers upon which human fate depends, the individual 
always is, or feels himself to be, powerless. When sacred actions 
are to be performed he needs the support of his fellow-men, of the 
group as a whole. It is then that the community stands in the fore- 
ground: in performance of the cult, men form a community, for, 
as Van der Leeuw says, man is extremely afraid of being solitary. 
Unless he is in association, he feels absolutely powerless. 

With this in mind we have to consider the two groups that were 
of special importance at the end of the Middle Ages: the corporation 
and the parish. We are nowadays disposed to consider the lowest 
ecclesiastical unit as an association of persons with the same creed, 
wishing to profess this creed in community. To the peasant of the 
16th century, however, the parish is the religious expression of his 
village-community. As all the villagers are bound together, because 
they till the same land, because they are subjects of the same lord, 
and because they live in one another’s neighbourhood, so they attend 
as a matter of fact the same service in one and the same church. 
There the priest says mass in behalf of all, round that church their 
dead are buried, there is the statue of their common saint. And 
the fact that all, without exception, attend the holy action of the 
priest at the altar, gives sufficient power to his invocation of Christ 
and His saints and to his exorcism of the devil. There may be 
special fellowships, formed to worship a special saint, but this saint 
is subordinated to the patron of the village-church and is in no 
respect a rival of the latter. 


Similarly the corporations in the town are sacred organisations. 
Whether they were formed as such in former times or had been 
recently formed as professional organisations, by the end of the 
Middle Ages every corporation was at the same time a professional 
and a sacred community. These are but two aspects of the same 
brotherhood. Every trade has its own saint and patron, whether it 
includes one or more professions. The yearly meeting of the brethren 
is on the day of that saint, when a procession in his honour is held 
and a service on the corporation’s altar opens the meeting. The 
craft possesses in common the precious objects necessary for the 
holy rite. When death occurs the brethren together take the deceased 
to the churchyard and are present at the funeral service. 

What does heresy mean in such a constellation? Nothing less 
than deviation from, and denial of, the creed which is the basis of 
all the actions held to be effective and vital to the welfare of the 
group. For those who form this medieval society, no other response 
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was possible: heresy was sin, a crime against the commonweal. 
A performance, even an idea, by which the power of the 
community was challenged, let alone undermined, was not only a 
crime in the eyes of all, it was a crime subject to the most vehement 
punishment. We should realise that in respect of tolerance and 
intolerance the same idea as to how the community can best defend 
itself is present in the 20th century as it was to those who condemned 
Servetus to the stake. The difference—and an important one—lies 
in what we consider injurious. We no longer think a religious 
deviation detrimental to society, because society is secularised, or, 
if you like, de-christianised. We think that a social or political aim 
can be reached only by social or political means; we do not need 
sacred actions. Religious homogeneity is not essential, and dis- 
integration, in this respect, is therefore not noxious to us. 


Intolerance and persecution of heretics in the first place never 
resulted from the indignant belief that, whereas the orthodox learned 
the truth from. God, the heretic was a devil’s disciple. Indeed, 
this was the belief, but it produced no violent or bloody persecution. 
Always it was the community that had to be defended, the com- 
munity that was, as men believed, in danger. In our time we still 
persecute men because we believe they are endangering the com- 
munity. We do not see harm in their religion, but in their anti- 
national ideas or actions. Thus also in antiquity, when Plato 
criticised democracy and sought to replace it by a tyranny of 
philosophers, though he himself remained untouched, Socrates was 
put to death “‘ because he detained the youths from their duty 
towards the community and the gods’: the sacrum of society was 
affected. Likewise, was it not their attitude towards the cult per- 
formed by the state that caused the early Christians to be condemned, 
while the Romans were in large measure tolerant of other religions? 


Thus, when the 16th century takes the first steps towards 
toleration, we see a change in the relations between the sacred and 
the social aspects of the community. In the first place this century 
was the age of Humanism and Reformation. As to the Reformation, 
the new doctrines of Calvin and Zwingli reduced the cult to the 
service of the Holy Word and made the liturgy both a truer reflection 
of God’s Word and a symbol of the remembrance of the actions of 
Christ. Where Protestantism ruled, the invocation of a saint as the 
patron of the community was abolished. Even among Catholics, 
the saints became less important as patrons, and more important 
as examples of holy living. Individual veneration takes the place of 
common invocation. Instead of the joint performance of sacred 
actions there is the common profession of a creed as the bond of 
union between men of different status. 

In this way the community as such, though not the component 
individuals, loses its sacred character. The craft is reduced to a 
merely professional association; a union of men of the same trade. 
At the same moment as the corporations lose their religious nature, 
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the number of crafts increases, because each trade now needs its 
own corporation. pe 

The parish also changes: henceforward it is a congregation. 
During the 16th century the religious importance of the village as 
a whole is still manifest but in general the entire village passes from 
the old to the new creed as the village church with its priest embraces 
the new doctrines. This reformed parish is something essentially 
different. The old parish was the religious aspect of the village, the 
new one is a fellowship of those who profess the same creed; it 
does not necessarily comprise the entire village and, especially in the 
town-parishes, homogeneity in matters of religion ceases to exist. 
Everywhere among the majority that adhere to the official church 
there are some who accept different confessions and these separate 
into different congregations. Look at what the Amsterdam burgo- 
master, Hooft, a progressive thinker of about 1600, says about the 
task of the parish: “It comprises persons who avow a common creed; 
if one no longer shares this confession, he has to leave or he is 
banished, but there the authority of the community ends.” -That 
is something radically different from the former view, when every- 
body deviating from the common beliefs was looked upon as a 
criminal who had to be forced to conform, even by the most severe 
punishment. 


Another change to be observed in the 16th century is the 
progress made by rationalism. The traditional form of society into 
which a man was born or included, in accordance with his profession, 
was replaced by an association with a restricted aim, deliberately 
constituted because they thought it rational to do so. The evolution 
was slow and many of the traditional communities remained, like 
the church, to which a man belongs by birth or infant baptism. But 
a large number of sects spring up, combining in a brotherhood those 
who are conscious of their common ideas. These sects demand 
toleration, for there is no reason why any one should prevail over 
another. Never does such a union based on equivalent conviction 
and relating to only one aspect of human life pretend to absolute 
superiority over rival unions. 


Sociological experience teaches us that the more extensive a 
community is, the less intensive is the tie between its parts. In other 
words, only in a small society can the individual be entirely included. 
I have spoken of the rural parish as an example of such an ideal 
community. Already in the later Middle Ages the cities had grown 
at such a rate that each city comprised two or more parishes. 
Superior to the parish a new union of the citizens had developed, 
based on a wider common interest. Citizens were now drawn into 
the parish only in religious matters, while they looked to their crafts 
for their professional interests only. It was, therefore, not by chance 
that about 1500 the crafts disappeared as brotherhoods in arms, 
with their own banner. The city is now defended by its inhabitants 
in their réle of citizens, while the corporation includes those who 
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have the same profession. Why, then, should not the citizens enter 
into a separate union with the aim of performing their religious or 
social functions? 

Above the city the state develops into an intensively organised 
unity of even greater extension. The inhabitants belong to it only 
because they are subjects of the prince. Already they are differenti- 
ated in so many respects that it grows ever more difficult for them 
to participate in one and the same common life or common action. 
When, in the 16th century, the maxim cuius regio, eius religio was 
formulated, we must not assume, with Christianity now divided into 
state churches, that the prince was trying to maintain the old homo- | 
geneity. Rather did he base his polity on the supposition that 
individuals were still undifferentiated parts of the whole as in former 
times, and could be included as such in the new community. But 
such a polity could not succeed except by violence. The maxim 
cuius regio, eius religio means that deviation from the community 
in matters of religion is no longer a crime against the community 
but the breaking of a law made by the monarch. Only if this be the 
meaning of the maxim could the question have been asked as to 
whether the prince had the right to make such a law, for faith in 
itself could never be a matter for coercion as had previously been 
the submission of the deviating individual to group solidarity. And 
from this question was derived another: was it possible to be a good 
subject when professing a different creed from that held by the 
prince? The maxim, cuius regio, eius religio—itself rather typical 
of the 16th century—is therefore a clear proof that the state was no 
longer a sacred community. And with this as basis there arose 
naturally the demand for tolerance. 


III. Finally we come to the third factor that made the 16th 
century a period in which the idea of freedom in religion could 
arise. Ordinarily we call it the age of the Reformation, when 
Protestant churches were formed. These stood sharply in opposition 
to the Catholic church, and when a vehement struggle broke out, 
the weaker party claimed toleration. The vehemence of the struggle 
induced many to plead for this freedom, if only from sheer necessity. 
But it was not on this ground that the right to liberty was claimed. 
The case of Servetus shows all too plainly that the Reformed 
Church admitted the right to liberty no more than did the Catholic 
church. The theory of freedom was proposed by men like Castellio 
—not because he was a Protestant, but because of his humanism. 

In the 16th century the important distinction is not between 
two or more Protestant doctrines and the Catholic doctrine, but 
rather between a medieval view of Christianity and a modern view: 
that of the Humanists. The older view considered Christianity a 
doctrine of salvation, a set of dogmas which gave certainty of 
salvation from death and participation in heavenly blessedness. The 
Reformation, whether that of Luther or of Calvin, brought nochange; 
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on the contrary, the 16th century creeds freed salvation from all 
ideas of exorcism in the battle against evil spirits and thus restored 
the doctrine of salvation more than ever to its place at the centre 
of religion. In the Italian Renaissance, however, in accordance with 
the philosophy and morals of antiquity, Christianity is given a new 
significance. Instead of the Gospel being a part of the cultus of 
religion it becomes a teaching of how to live. To those stern citizens 
of the Italian towns—and also to congenial spirits in Western 
Europe—the question of what passes on the other side of the tomb 
was no longer primarily important. Some of them even doubted 
whether the individual soul was immortal. Under the charm of the 
philosophy and ethics of Plato, Aristotle and Seneca, the Humanists 
are conscious of the shortcomings of man, but have no real belief 
in original sin, and so have no need of salvation as Christianity 
taught. What interests them is the question of the origin and essence 
of evil; they reflect upon the question as to how we can overcome 
evil in the world and not as to how to escape from the world. , They 
ask how man can satisfy his conscience; how can he participate in 
earthly happiness, this being much more than material success. In 
general they reflect upon how man can harmonise the human and 
the divine in this life, and not only after death. This change of 
attitude is not considered to be opposed to the Gospel or the 
Christian creeds as preached up to that day. The cardinal dogmas were 
acknowledged, but in a new allegorical sense. Emphasis is laid on 
the example given by Christ and on his simple words of love, justice 
and humility. Stress is laid on the moral commandments of the 
Gospel, interpreted as indentical with classical thought. 


Whereas the Reformation only changed the form of salvation, 
Humanism changed the principle of religion in all its parts and 
gave another significance to the sacred. The sacraments remain 
only as symbols of the divine intercession; the church changes from 
an institution of salvation into an institution of edification and piety; 
the clergy are no longer respected for their mediation but for their 
exemplary behaviour; together they have to further the good in human 
life by word and deed. Felicity is the happiness men feel when they 
do good and have dedicated their lives to what is just. The saving 
faith is not belief in being saved and not the profession of a creed, 
but believing in God’s careful vigilance. Though briefly summarised, 
one may recognise in this attitude towards religion the origin of 
liberal Christianity and other conceptions still more free from 
orthodox tradition. 


What did this revolution (the other being but a reformation) 
mean for the idea of tolerance? It meant the possibility of accepting 
freedom as a principle in religion. In the history of religion when- 
ever men seek their salvation by metaphysical or supernatural means 
(calling them sacred), those means are considered to be prescribed 
with the utmost exactitude, and are in the highest degree unchange- 
able, because they are traditional or held to be supernaturally 
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revealed. Thus, in primitive religion, as in the Orphic mysteries 
and in Christian churches, every offence against or deviation from 
the accepted rites deprives the action of its sacred power. In the 
Catholic divine service mass has to be said—in all churches and 
every day—in exactly the same manner; everywhere prayers have 
to be said in just the same words. Heresies have to be persecuted 
and wiped out, not in the first place because they are heresies or 
deviations from the creeds, but because they break up the homo- 
geneity of the rite, the unity of the common veneration of God. 
In the Reformed churches the Word of the Lord has a similar 
sacred power and, with inexorable severity, the church takes care 
that the Word is preached everywhere as purely as possible, extern- 
ally in form and internally in interpretation. A saving doctrine is 
always an only saving doctrine, the way to salvation is always an 
exclusive one. The form, too, is considered to be revealed, and 
the Lord is a jealous Lord; every other cult is not only wrong, its 
very existence is an offence to God and excites His wrath. Servetus 
was condemned in the first place because his creed was considered 
to be blasphemous, just as it was centuries before, with the words 
of Socrates. In the same way the Scottish Presbyterians and the 
Dutch Calvinists asked for an interdiction on all other services 
than their own, because, to allow them was to make blasphemy 
possible. 


But when sacraments become mere symbols, what is the value 
of the external form? To the Humanists of the 16th century the 
form is so unimportant and the cult itself of so little value that they 
do not even take the trouble to decide which form is acceptable to 
them. We find the Humanists equally among Protestants and 
Catholics. Erasmus remained true to the Pope although he uttered 
the sharpest criticisms of almost every part of the Catholic doctrine 
and institution. Castellio, educated in the Humanist school of 
Lyons was at first an adherent of Calvin, and afterwards, of the 
Strasbourg Reformers. The conceptions of his most important dis- 
ciple, the Dutchman, Coornhert, are merely opposed to those of the 
Papist Church, but he never publicly seceded from the Mother 
Church. Piety, in the sense of inspiring men to do the good, or 
of consolation in grief and sorrow, can be heard in any sermon 
deserving the name of Christian, and every inspiring divine service 
can, in this way, satisfy the religious need. Thus taught the 
Humanists. To them the difference between one cult or rite and 
another is less than the difference between a good and a bad service 
whatever the doctrine of the minister or priest may be. The question 
for them is, in which of them Christ’s teaching is alive. Why then 
should you not give all churches the same liberty? In every period 
of history and within every civilisation (in the sense which Toynbee 
has given to the word) there exists a common opinion about morals. 
To the Humanist, whose religion is above every extant morality 
(a way of living instead of a way to salvation), the externals—ritual 
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and liturgy taken in a broad sense—are of no intrinsic value. 
He, more than anyone else, can take the large stride from forbear- 
ance to tolerance—from forbearance of what is condemned as bad 
or as a lie, to appreciation of the differing opinion of another, who 
has the same right as himself or the same desire to seek out truth. 
Add to this the rationalism of these Humanists, which made them 
reject all magical power in sacred actions; add too their respect 
for the classics which made them appreciate, besides the Revelation 
and next to it, the writings of non-Christians, and you can see how 
the foundations of tolerance as a vital principle and a duty were 
being laid. 

The 16th century saw the birth of religious freedom because 
in his society, the individual began to free himself from the group, 
secondly, because the group lost its sacred character and, thirdly, 
because, at least to a few, religion evolved from a doctrine of 
salvation to a way of living. 


Dr. van Gelder took his Doctorate at Amsterdam in 1918, with a thesis on 
“* The Philosophy of C. P. Hooft.’’ Became Member of the Royal Dutch Academy 
of Science in 1950. Previously a member of the ‘ Free Church,’ now considers 
himself a humanist. Teaches in a Secondary School in The Hague. Several 
publications on the freedom of religion and of the Press, on Social history of 
16th century and on the revolt against Philip II of Spain. 
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The hot stone burnt his hand, 
He could not hold that pain; 
His sling whistled and the giant 
Fell like a factory chimney. 
The sunburnt mountains skipped, 
Brown back beyond brown back, 
To see his childhood fears 
Lie dead. 

Saul and the Kingdom, 
Bathsheba, and Absalom’s 
Deceit now lay ahead. 
The sheep moved slowly back 
Towards the shepherd, and towards 
The shield, bright in the sun, 
Of his dead innocence. 


P. J. HELM 


The Mad Flight 
and Conservative Landing 


CHARLES G. BELL, B.S., M.A., B.Lrrrt. 


HE aim of genuine liberals and conservatives today must be 

basically the same: to reaffirm the Western values—of nature 
and man, and their meaningful interplay. It is this that is needed 
in politics, philosophy, literature and the arts. 

The general consciousness that such reaffirmation is required 
leads to the question: “‘ How was it ever unconfirmed? Why does 
it have to be reaffirmed—the validity of the universe in which we 
live, and of the moral, ethical and thinking human being in his 
interpenetration with that universe?’ And the answer brings us 
to our title: ““ The Mad Flight,” to the whole history of iconoclastic 
modernism and of the tradition-breaking expansion where rules 
and forms have been jettisoned in the individual flight and questioning. 

When we call this great liberal experiment ‘a mad flight,’ we 
seem to be standing with the neo-conservatives, complaining of 
Promethean folly. But this mad flight has also its dignities— 
considered as an historical phenomenon, it has its enormous 
dignities. And the term itself is intended as a translation from a 
not altogether foolish author, though one who helped initiate that 
adventure—from Dante. 

Ulysses, in hell, tells of his experiences: how, after settling 
down with his wife and son and not finding satisfaction in this 
traditional life, he got his band of followers together (the legend 
Tennyson developed more romantically in his U/ysses) and set out 
westward: 


We set our vessel’s stern against the morning 

And of our oars made wings for the mad flight, 
Always a little on the left hand gaining. 

Already night saw all the stars that circle 

The other pole, and ours so far descended 

It did not rise above the ocean floor. 

Five times the light that waxes under the moon 

Was slowly kindled and quenched since first we entered 
Through the pillared pass upon the arduous journey— 
Where there appeared before our eyes a mountain 
Dim with the distance, and it seemed so high, 

That I had never witnessed such another. 

Then we were glad; but gladness turned to grief; 

For out of the strange land rose a great whirlwind 
And on. the forepart of the vessel beat. 
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Three times it made it whirl with all the water; 
On the fourth the poop went up and the prow went down, 
And the sea closed over us as it pleased another. 
This flight of which Ulysses tells is the clearest prototype of the 
Western and Faustian adventure, the quest for forbidden knowledge, 
freedom, power; it is sailing past the Gates of Hercules “* beyond 
which human daring should not seek.” In the words with which 
Marlowe closed his Faustus,.a similar story from almost two 
~ centuries later, it is the will ‘‘ to practise more than heavenly power 
permits.” 
This individual outbreak, “ still climbing,” as Marlowe again 
says in his Tamburlaine, “‘ after knowledge infinite,” implicitly 
involved disaster for Dante and the Renaissance. We have the 
great symbol of Bruno, one of the first to shake off the past and 
dare the future, paying the penalty of fire. A sonnet is sometimes 
attributed to him in which the legend of Icarus is prophetically 
applied to his own destiny and the destiny of the West. Here is 
a passage: 
I hear my heart’s voice through the dusky air: 
** Whither, O fearless darer, would you dare. 
Not without wreck this high temerity.” 
That I shall fall to the earth I am aware. 
But what is life beside this death I die? 


So the flight is affirmed, though it ends in ruin. It took two more 
centuries, the enlightenment and the pantheistic and human optim- 
ism, to effect the Revolutionary reversal, that the unleashing of 
desire, the flight itself of Prometheus and Faust would blossom 
in space and time, building a new heaven in a renewed earth. This 
was the faith vulnerable to the post-romantic and modern disillusion. 

One should never under-estimate these connections or doubt 
the wholeness of a civilisation or think the weirdness of modern 
literature and the arts is merely a capricious thing. It is the cul- 
mination of the individual unleashing and disruption of frames 
and the expression, in this disruption, of the more and more void 
inexpressible—“‘ to discover” (in the words again of Dante’s 
Ulysses) “‘ the ultimate secrets of man, both of the evil and the 
good.” And this moved inevitably to Nietzsche and the realm 
beyond evil ‘and good. 

One illustration, to serve for many, from a modern, Rimbaud— 
a new phase of the infinite quest: 

“Tam going to unveil all the mysteries: mysteries of religion 
or of nature, death, birth, future, past, non-existence, cosmogony, 
the void. .. . I am a master of phantasmagoria. Listen... . I 
possess every talent. There is nobody here and there is somebody. 
I will make gold, I will make medicines. Agh! let us make every 
grimace imaginable. . . . 

“Long ago, if | remember rightly, my life was a banquet 
at which all hearts opened, at which all wines flowed. One 
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evening I took Beauty on my knees.—And I found her bitter.— 
And I cursed her. I armed myself against justice. I fled. O 
witches, O misery, O hatred, it is to you that my treasure was 
entrusted. I succeeded in making every, human hope vanish from 
my mind. With the soundless lunge of the wild beast, I leaped 
on every joy, to strangle it... . how tired Iam... . I am dying 
of weariness. This is the fire which flares up again and again 
with me who am its damned.” 

There is no doubt of the tradition from which this grows. 
If we would trace it from the Renaissance through the Romantic, 
we would find it coming over and over, like the evolution of a 
single character. It is the Promethean search—no longer as a 
phenomenon knowing its tragedy but living the dignity of that 
tragedy, as in the Renaissance; no longer, as in the Revolutionary 
Age, as a phenomenon of temporally embodied hope; but as a 
phenomenon now of despair, asserting its nihilistic viciousness. 

Behind the Rimbaud, distinguishing it from all earlier Pro- 
metheanism, is Flaubert’s letter of 1860, or the state of mind it 
records. Rimbaud may not have known it, but it stands like a 
prophecy of him and Van Gogh, Proust, and Joyce—the cult of art: 
““In the room the women come and go, Talking of Michelangelo.” 
Here is ““Madame de Tornquist in the dark room shifting the 
candles ’’ ; here are the mysteries and seances, the religious returns; 
they are all here: 

““T am returning to a kind of aesthetic mysticism. When 
there is no encouragement to be derived from one’s fellows, 
when the exterior world is disgusting, enervating, corruptive, 
and brutalizing, honest and sensitive people are forced to seek 
somewhere within themselves a more suitable place to live. If 
society continues on its present path I believe we shall see the 
return of such mystics as have existed in all the dark ages of the 
world. The soul, unable to overflow, will be concentrated on 
itself. We shall see a return of world-sickness, beliefs in the Last 
Day, expectations of a Messiah, etc. But all this enthusiasm will 
be ignorant of its own nature, and, the age being what it is, 
what will be its basis? Some will seek it in the flesh, others in 
ancient religions, others in art; humanity, like the Jewish tribes 
in the desert, will adore all kinds of idols. We were born a little 
too early: in twenty-five years the points of intersection of these 

_ quests will provide subjects for masters. Then prose (prose 
especially, the youngest form) will be able to play a magnificent 
humanitarian symphony. Books like the Satyricon and the Golden 

Ass will be written once more, containing on the psychical plane 

all the lush excesses which those books have on the sensual.”’ 

The very use of the word ‘‘ humanitarian”? in connection 
with the Satyricon, like Balzac’s Human Comedy of the same 
century, has the bitterness of the romantic personality lacerating 
itself. “‘ On the psychical plane, all the lush excesses... .” 
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*Let us observe what artists have said of their parallel adventure, 
their breaking with the canons of space. Here we will go to the 
extreme, taking Malevitch, who reduced painting to the black 
square on the white ground. Call it “Suprematism,” the last 
supreme. ‘‘ Suprematism compresses all of painting,’ he says 
‘into a black square on a white canvas. I did not have to invent 
anything. It was the absolute night I felt in me. In that I perceived 
the creation, and I called it ‘Suprematism.’ It expresses itself in 
the black plane in the form of a square.” The infinite and inexpress- 
ible, the night of the soul, the ultimate that can be understood or 
not understood, expressed in the form of a square. 

This search for the infinite in the void—what is it but the 
hunger of the moth for the flame? Rilke, George, both of them 
poetically, and in letters, welcomed the First World War as a call 
to higher sacrifice, the destruction of the hated bourgeois and their 
whole material existence, in which the intellectuals, as it happens, 
had shared. The painters Marc and Kandinsky also, attempting 
to elevate art from all contact with represented matter into the 
aether of pure form, welcomed this call to physical destruction 
and the birth of spirit. 

One of the queerest of that following was Scriabin, who had 
been planning from his youth a Mystery which would combine 
dance, music, all the arts—poetry, but abolishing language, speaking 
in terms of moans and sighs and ejaculations—and this Mystery, 
to be performed in a semi-circular temple, perhaps in India and 
perhaps in England, he hadn’t decided, would begin the ultimate 
phase of history in which the world would dissolve in cataclysm 
and the Superman emerge; Scriabin too, a year or so before his 
death, when the World War came on, welcomed in glad letters 
that call to sacrifice, the prelude to his own grand and apocalyptic 
Mystery. 

Extracting these extremes from the time, we are left with 
the feeling of its madness; we seem to be ranking ourselves with 
the conservatives again. But, always to return, we remember that 
this mad flight sprang from the sincerest aspirations, and produced 
in its course the supreme visions of the West. It is difficult to cut 
off charlatans and egoistic extremists from the profoundest embodi- 
ments of the human spirit of those times. 

Many of the men we have mentioned as greeting the First 
World War, can also be justified creatively at the highest level. 
Nowhere does this go further than in Rilke, who often breaks from 
the expressible into something which from one point of view is 


like the black square on the white, almost nonsense, yet hinting 
at the incommunicable. 


‘“ Exposed on the peaks of the heart. Look, look, how small, 
Look there: the last way-hamlets of the world, 
And higher—but still small—the severed huts 
Of sentience. You have seen them there ?—— 
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Exposed on the peaks of the heart. The rocky ground 
beneath our hands. Here something still 

May bloom; out of the dumb abyss 

A plant unknowing, upward, singing, blooms. 

But the one who knows? O he who began to know 
And now is silent. . . . Exposed on the peaks of the heart. 


Of uncleft consciousness indeed there moves 
Many about, many a qualmless hill-beast, 

Moves and delays. And the great inviolable bird 
Circles the summit’s virgin refusal. But here 
Unsheltered—here on the peaks of the heart... .” 


Rational expression is left behind in this chain of images, whose 
sole object is to go beyond what can be contained in the sensible 
word. Such are the great glimmerings of the pre-war abstract. 

But when this is watered down until it becomes a school, a 
clever cult which every young person can follow, not with the 
functional grandeur of those who first broke with the bourgeois 
world, but the smart sophistication of people taught by three 
generations of the fragmentation and the rupture—then it becomes 
a different thing altogether. 

It would be easy to attach a bad poem; but not to cheat, let 
us quote from one of the outstanding Americans, and also not a 
young man, William Carlos Williams ‘“‘ Between Walls” : 


“The black wings 
of the 
hospital where 
nothing 
will grow lie 
cinders 
in which shine 
the broken 
pieces of a green 
bottle.” 


This is not merely a descriptive poem. It is evidently a symbolic 
poem with all levels of meaning, about the fragmentation and so 
on. But who can draw them out? And who can be certain of them? 
And who, after spending hours or years to draw them out, is sure 
that he is not making a fool of himself, drawing out things that 
are not actually there? One remembers the cases that have arisen. 

One remembers that in Australia certain poets and half-poets 
got together in a drinking bout. And each wrote a line and tried 
to make it as nonsensical as he could. They put the lines together 
and made a set of poems, and hatched up a biography of a poor 
coal miner, uneducated and deprived, expressing himself in poetic 
form—a socialistic coal miner, naturally, and coal writer also. He 
was supposed to have died, the poems to have been found in an 
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attic or wherever poems are found; they were sent off to a magazine. 
So they were published, and the best critics of Australia began to 
get into this thing, and with Freudian interpretations and every 
possible kind of interpretation they tied the poems to the imaginary 
life, and they demonstrated marvellous meanings. Unfortunately, 
just when it was coming to this country and our critics were getting 
interested in it, the thing broke, it was revealed, and most of them 
didn’t get a chance to stick their necks out. Which was a pity. 

There are other amusing, if not very instructive examples. 
Yeats is a poet rooted in tradition; he says of himself: 

‘* We were the last romantics—chose for theme 
Traditional sanctity and loveliness; ” 
yet his undeniable meanings tend always to wear the associative 
veil, assuming the magic of the inexpressible. When this is taken 
up by followers and schools, notice what happens. There is a line 
in Yeats which, in all old editions used to read: 
** Soldier Aristotle played the taws 
Upon the bottom of a king of kings.” 

This referred of course to Aristotle’s being the teacher of Alexander, 
the king of kings. I knew a student at Princeton, who has since 
become well known as a poet, who used to read these lines and say 
they were the greatest lines in English poetry: ‘‘ Such marvellous 
movement,” and so on. I said ‘‘ What’s this about Soldier Aris- 
totle?’’ I could understand the rest, but not ‘* Soldier Aristotle.” 
He said: ‘‘ There’s no problem. You can’t transliterate a poem. 
Don’t ask what it means. Feel the movement. Feel the flow.” 
Then I asked about the taws: “‘ What’s this taws?”’ He thought 
taws was a game of some kind. Of course, ‘ playing the taws’ is an 
old expression for whipping. So Aristotle was beating on the 
bottom of Alexander, teaching him. But ‘‘ Soldier Aristotle ’’ was 
a puzzle. Years later it came out that Yeats had not written “ Soldier 
Aristotle” at all, but ‘‘ Solider Aristotle,” contrasting him with 
Plato, mentioned before, who was more idealistic, less earthy. 
When this was discovered (and it was corrected only in the latest 
edition of Yeats) I talked with the young poet about it. He was 
upset and disillusioned. It seemed pedestrian to have to come 
down to this obvious “* Solider Aristotle,” when it was so magical 
to make the philosopher a man of war without any real reason. 
But not only that. If it were only this one student, the story would 
be pointless. But this mistake went through any number of editions 
for fifteen years or so, and no one ever ventured to say: “‘It’s a 
queer line.” 
_ In the context of the eighteenth century, this would have been 
impossible. No misprint could have maintained itself for that 
length of time. We are reminded of that famous mistake in the 
Vulgate about Horned Moses, a mistranslation apparently of 
‘ Moses in glory ” or something of the kind, which in the Vulgate 
Latin took the form of Moses Horned: and because one did not 
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ask questions in matters of faith, Moses was represented in the arts 
for a thousand years or more, with the horns. This may indicate 
how far poetry has moved from the land of rational communication, 
of the explicit and responsible whole, to the shimmering realm of 
the oblique, where nobody is supposed to ask what it means anyway. 


This represents an obvious danger to moral and liberal man. 
But the question remains, what are we to do? In the last trailings 
out of the mad flight, after the World War, after the disillusion, 
the cult of dada, the smart doubt, nihilism and indirection? What 
indeed, after Eliot, who takes a position as a profoundly honest 
poet just because he always expresses the intellectual anaemia of 
the hollow men? Even in his poems of faith, with their neo-Catholic 
surface and reversion to the Medieval answer: “ Figlia del tuo/ 
Figlio Queen of Heaven ” (and nothing in our time is more aesthetic- 
ally luring than this return and evasion, this escape from the romantic 
liability) even here under the church, and in his latest poems, he 
repeatedly expresses what he expressed in his first: 

And what you do not know is the only thing you know 

And what you own is what you do not own 

And where you are is where you are not... 
After all this, and the watering down of this, the Second World 
War and intenser need for a liberal rallying, where do we go, and 
what can we do? 

The New Humanism and the poetry of direction we would 
like to call for—and the totalitarians called for it too—has long 
since béen answered by Eliot with a warning from “ the ground 
of our beseeching”’: ‘‘ Unnatural vices Are fathered by our hero- 
ism.”’ The only real possibility, he implies, is surrender: 

“Teach us to care and not to care 
Teach us to sit still.” 

But there are some who do not want to sit still. There are 
some who want to reaffirm the human mind and will as shaping 
its own destiny, finding again some valid interrelation with society 
and nature. The neo-conservatives are only one wing of this 
following—the backward eddy—to conserve past values, making 
the arts positive and sane. 

It is an easy prescription, but a difficult thing to do, not only 
because we love the associative magic in which fragmentation has 
been veiled, like Plato’s ‘‘ spangled freedom ”’ out of which tyranny 
springs. It is Mallarmé who said: ‘“‘ As soon as a thing is explicitly 
named half the magic of the poem disappears ”’; and it is a difficult 
thing to do at the deeper level when we ask: how are we going to 
escape it until we have something profound and affirmative to say? 
Faith does not come by saying you are going to get it. It is Eliot 
again who declares: ‘‘ Between the essence/ And the descent/ Falls 
the Shadow.” 

I remember a year or so ago that Kenneth Burke was in Chicago 
and gave a talk called ‘‘ Poetry or Bombs.” He compared the age 
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of Virgil with ours, developed the need for a new epic, which would 
give us such a value-forming centre as Virgil had given the Romans. 
It seemed like a good programme; though of course Virgil long 
followed the actual existence of such a force in Roman society. 


I went up afterwards to talk with Mr. Burke about it. I 
wondered what poets he saw moving in this direction. It was 
disturbing to learn that he really had no notion who was aiming at 
such a work or how he would proceed. In the discussion of new 
poets, one he mentioned as most promising was Theodore Roethke. 

“* Sit and play under the rockers 
’Til the cows all have puppies. 
My father is a fish.” 
A characteristic quotation. I opened at the same time an essay 
on Roethke in the Sewanee Review, in which Burke achieved a long 
and difficult study of this “* vegetal radicalist,’’ as he called him. 
We may quote almost at random: 

“And in the lines immediately following (‘‘ When I took off 
my clothes/ To find a nose,/ There was only one/ For the waltz 
of To, The pinch of Where’’) besides “‘to”’ in the sense of “toward.” 
there are suggestions of “‘two”’ (here present in its denial, but the 
meaning most prominent to an auditor who does not have the 
page before him), while there are also connotations of “ toe” 
as in Toe Dance (which in turn stirs up a belfry of bat-thoughts 
when we consider the narcissistic nature of this particular “* toe 
dance,” recall similarly the “‘ last waltz with an old itch” in 
‘““ The Long Alley,” and then flutter vaguely in the direction of 
the infantile “‘ polymorphous perverse ”’ as we think of the briskly 
and brilliantly conveyed corybantics in the brief lyric “* My 
Papa’s Waltz,” the account of a child snatched up and whirled 
riotously in a dance by his tipsy father). And since “t’’ is but 
an unvoiced “d,’ we believe that on the purely tonal level, 
‘““God” may be heard in “ gate.” 

Now the problem of veiling masturbation in poetry and of 
criticizing such passages with the elevation they require may not 
be an uninteresting one. But it is quite the antithesis of finding 
a poetry of integrated power. And yet this essay and the talk 
about “* Poetry or Bombs ” were the simultaneous pronouncements 
of Mr. Burke. 

It is not my intention to attack Kenneth Burke, and certainly 
not to attack Roethke. As someone has said to me: ‘“‘ Why blame 
Roethke? The poet has to testify to his age, and this is his testi- 
mony.” It is only that there is some doubt about what the age is. 
Some feel one thing and some feel another; and this is not precisely 
what I feel. Perhaps when I was young and adolescent, I went 
through a phase of this kind. It seems to me that most moderns 
go through such a phase; it is the negative part of one’s education 
—waking up to the Spenglerian decline and thinking that anything 
you do to present your own fragmentations, neuroses, auto- 
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eroticisms in an obfuscated but lyrically arranged verbalism, is all 
to the good, since it will be a symbolic expression of the neuroses, 
horrors and disruptions of the age. 


But having moved from that time and looked at things from 
what I hope is a maturer point of view, it seems to me there was 
never such an age in which to live—never such vision, or the power 
to subsume in this way the world-history of spirit, its rise and fall, 
the whole Promethean adventure. To stand on this peak, looking 
at what is before us, which may be tragedy—men have lived through 
tragedy before, and we must all face it sooner or later as individuals 
or groups— but holding everything that Western science and organic 
thought have opened to us, to reaffirm the validity of the living 
trial, in an age of wider horizons than any other that has ever 
been: this is the triumph. You can talk about the Greeks, you 
can talk about the Renaissance; there was never a time in which 
the coordinated universe of spirit and matter could be so absorbed 
and made lyrical, never such aim and challenge for philosophical 
and world construction here and now. When one sits around 
in this backwash of modernism and writes about “the waltz 
of To” and so on, this indeed is deserving of the neo-conservative 
attack. 

Yet I would not like to identify myself with the new con- 
servatives.- I would ask how close they are to the reaffirmation for 
which presumably they call. We may take their spokesman, Peter 
Viereck, as an example. Again I do not wish to criticize, but to 
speak in the friendliest way, since our aims should be similar. 
But one can become too upset about Communists and anti-anti- 
Communists and the picture of standing before a firing squad and 
getting shot at, so that all possibility of the spiritual peace, the 
faith to live and record these moments of the Western daring, is 
not there. We have only to take the titles of the poems: ‘“* The 
Self-Abuser and the Suicide,” “‘ Birth of a Fascist,” “‘ The Bank- 
clerk’s Vision of Frustration,” ‘‘ Dolce Obsessions,” etc., to see 
that this is more a dissatisfaction with the past than zeal for the 
future. 


These conservatives have too much tendency to take the wrong 
thing from modernism, its cleverness and satiric surface, abandoning 
its germinal heart, the liberal and infinite quest. So I come to my 
basic critique, and say that I, personally am not for a new con- 
servatism at all, but for a new liberalism, only it must be a human 
and responsible liberalism. I think there is not to be any easy 
conservative landing, not in religion or politics or literature. The 
mad flight is on and must continue, for it is the visionary life of 
the West, the motion in which democracy and the free mind were 
formed. We cannot repudiate it. We cannot relapse to Thomas 
Aquinas or to Edmund Burke—nor to Eliot, either. We must go 
through with it, drawing truth and order from the liberated mind 
and man. 
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It will not be easy; it need not produce a popular literature; 
it may not even succeed by the world’s standards of success. The 
Icarian flight may again, and always, be what it was. There can be 
no affirmation but at enormous daring and cost. 

It is not the new conservatives who can advise us here, but 
those great figures of the mad flight, Whitman, for example, who 
in his Democratic Vistas, a late work, had witnessed the tragedy 
of free daring: 

‘* But behold the cost, and already specimens of the cost. 
Thought you greatness was to ripen for you like a pear? If 
you would have greatness, know that you must conquer it through 
the ages, centuries—must pay for it with a proportionate price. 
For you, too, as for all lands, the struggle, the traitor, the wily 
person in office, scrofulous wealth, the surfeit of prosperity, the 
demonism of greed, the hell of passion, the decay of faith, the 
long postponement, the fossil-like lethargy, the ceaseless need of 
revolutions, prophets, thunder-storms, deaths, births, new pro- 
jections and invigorations of ideas and men.” 

This is a call to which I would listen more readily, though it skirts 
danger, coming from a man who wrote in his ‘“‘ Years of the 
Modern ”’: 

I see not America only, not only Liberty’s nation but other 

nations preparing... 

I see men marching and countermarching by swift millions, 

| see the frontiers and boundaries of the old aristocracies 

broken . . 

Never was the average man, his soul, more energetic, more 

like va :Godiest .<, 

Are all nations communing? Is there going to be but one 

heart to the globe? . 

The perform’d America and Europe grow dim, retiring in 

shadow behind me, 

The unperform’d, more gigantic than ever, advance, advance 

upon me. 

A call sounding so much like the Communists’ that it might be 
disturbing in the context of today’s “‘ free enterprise’ press. But 
it is the American vision, from a man who could also conserve when 
he saw the need of it, but with the force of one.who went ahead 
rather than back. There is little doubt that the philosophic search 
for meaning and the poetic search for form must move in that 
way too. 

From the time of Goethe on, against the romantic and sym- 
bolist unleashing, there has always been the urge to a new solidity 
of structure. Arnold expressed it in his prose; even Whitman in his 
last death-poems crystallised tightness out of freedom. If we ask 
what modern most profoundly realised this form-speech in art, 
the answer is Cézanne. But the contemporaries of Cézanne did not 
see it as the search for form. To them it was the breaking of form, 
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and again, the madness. Today, a cumulative exhibit of Cézanne 
impresses most of all with the victory (like his symbolic Mont 
Sainte Victoire)—through every experiment and the dissolution of 
objects—of a form that is not negative, not sceptical, not wailing, 
that is modern and affirmative, an integrated construct. 

Where do we find this in poetry? A difficult question. Not in 
the smart reviews. They seem as closed as the bourgeoisie of Cézanne’s 
day (though in the opposite sense) to the forthright human expression. 
Yet there must be people who are working in these directions. I 
have known at least one, an Italian-American, G. A. Borgese—a 
liberal cultivated during the war as an impassioned spokesman for 
freedom and world government. He never abandoned the Western 
adventure, holding Bruno’s advice for Icarian fight: Fendi sicur le 
nubi e muor contento: Bravely beat the clouds and die content; 
though in his English poetry, written in Chicago and in this adopted 
language, he clothed the progressive spirit in the plainest directness 
of traditional speech. He died last year in Florence; but years 
before he had written of his death, absorbing it too into the dream 
and ideal, as we moderns must absorb the danger and disruption 
in which we live. The poem is called ‘*‘ Dream of a Decent Death ”’ : 


I 


Did you deserve a quiet death? did you— 

at least since you heard those flutes of the night— 
live your life without greed or fear, sloth or 
wrath, an unbroken day that earned its sleep? 


And did you trust the undisclosed tomorrow? 


Then Death will stand by your bedside with folded 
wings, ready to receive your last breath, long, 
full-drawn, ascendant, like the word expire. 


Then dying will be easier much than was 
being born, a choice not yours yet willed by 
acceptance mild, and there will be no crying, 
your name burning past you like a pure lamp. 


II 
I dreamed that Death was a staircase of marble, 
deep-toned, not black, with fluorescent luster 
far-kindled lambent on its massive rails. 
I went down step by step and was alone. 


I even had asked my young wife to go 

to a party where she might hear music and 
pass bright drinks on unvacillating trays, 
then to report to me late at bedside. 
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Thus solitary I went the spiral way, 

dim but not dark, neither hurrying nor 
remiss nor leaning on the stately rails, 
self-guided earthward to the large low floor 
and bed to lie on and take sober leave. 


I thought that everybody in that mansion 
lived and died as I did, tuned to the hours, 
until he hears the call of his midnight. 


Here is a hint of the new and responsible liberalism in recon- 
structive form—simple and profound, abstract, but human; and 
the token and sign of it is wholeness. 


Charles G. Bell, a graduate of the University of Virginia, took further 
degrees as a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, 1936-9. Has also held Rockfeller and 
Ford Foundation grants. He has taught at the Universities of Princeton and 
Chicago. His poetry has been published in Atlantic, Harpers, Nation, Poetry 
and New Yorker, and articles in many leading literary ‘and philological journals. 
Recent publication: Songs for a New America Univ. of Indiana Press. Mr. 
Bell is now completing a work on cultural history: Spirit Takes Form. 


LATTERDAY CHRIST 


The lean, unholy sagacity of the gutter, 

The leering eye in tattered rags, the harlot’s 
Derisive laugh under the quivering lamps 
Scribble the signatures for his dethronement. 


Whether to worship or to crucify? 
Only despicable is neutrality. 

In doubt the mental limbs but lignify, 
Convention cowards us to timidity. 


The crowd no longer cries for Barabbas 
With flamelit faces leaning towards Pilate 
But in despair of any sign from heaven 
Washes agnostic hands, lives sybaritic. 


Through raindrenched streets a lonely figure staggers 
Back down the Way of Sorrows, the world’s burden 
Nailed to his aching arms’ torn benediction, 

Back unto Bethlehem to be unborn. 


JOHN BARRON Mays 


The Personality of Jesus in the Light 
of Psychology 


JANE DARROCH, B.A., B.Ep., PH.D. 


N the rapprochement which is steadily taking place between 

liberal Christian theologians on the one hand and psycho-therapists 
on the other, there is apparent a certain reluctance on the part of 
the theologians to face up to the credible findings of psychology 
as they affect two crucial matters, the personality of Jesus and the 
experience of death and rebirth.* 

Modern psychology may make it more and more difficult to 
go on believing that Jesus was perfect. This would disturb Unitarians 
less than it would disturb more orthodox Christians, but however 
disturbing the result may be, we cannot refuse to consider ways in 
which psychology throws light on his personality. 

Part of the work of the psycho-therapist consists in helping 
patients to stand up for themselves. Many neurotics are excessively 
self-abnegating and inclined to become everybody’s doormat—not 
because they have no aggression, but because they are so guilty 
about their aggression that they cannot put it to practical use. 
It should perhaps be explained that psychologists use the word 
“aggression” in a wider sense than the popular one, to include 
not only unprovoked attack, but many desirable qualities, such 
as the ability to stand up for oneself, to compete against others, 
to exercise authority, to express one’s opinion in the presence of 
superiors or opponents, and so on. The neurotic of the retiring 
type is not truly humble, nor unselfish in a balanced way, but has 
a false pride in an idealised picture of himself as gentle and self- 
effacing, and so tries to crush the self-assertive part of his nature 
out of existence. He makes himself into a failure and the aggression 
he has tried to stifle shows itself in a bitterness and a sense of 
inferiority because he is a failure, or perhaps in cruel phantasies that 
are cut off from the main stream of his life. 

These people have often been encouraged in their misplaced 
unselfishness and false humility by the teaching of Jesus, and it is 
difficult to escape the impression that Jesus himself had just this 
kind of difficulty with his own natural aggressiveness. At times 
he preached extreme unselfishness and humility, and spoke as if 
all aggression were wrong: “ Resist not evil; but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also,”! “ . 
whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell fire.’’ 


* An article by Dr. Darroch on ‘‘ The Experience of Death and Re-Birth ”’ 
will appear in a later issue.—Ep. For personal note see p. 96. 


1 Matthew vy, 39. 2 Matthew v, 22. 
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Yet, apparently, he expected that the end of the world would come 
in the near future, with wars and other disasters,! and that the 
wicked would be punished in some way that implies no hope of 
redemption.? These are not the phantasies of a perfectly gentle and 
loving individual, but of a man whose aggression was not integrated 
with the rest of his personality. 

Again, Jesus seems to have had outbursts of anger, which, 
while they were no doubt better than ceaseless gentleness, often 
read as if they were due to his pride being hurt by a criticism that 
was too near the truth. The utterance about the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, the violence of which has always puzzled Christians, 
was a response to the scribes who said that he was casting out 
devils by the power of Beelzebub.? It is not easy to see just why 
this should have hurt him, but it may have touched up some hidden 
self-distrust. His reply to the Pharisees who asked for a sign was 
also violent, and may likewise have been a defence against some 
uncertainty in himself.* 

It is always difficult to discuss the personality of Jesus in detail, 
because we do not know quite which parts of the synoptic gospel 
are historically true, and even if the facts are correctly recorded, the 
quality of feeling with which people spoke and acted has been lost, 
and their motives can only be guessed. The “‘ cleansing ” of the 
Temple, so often quoted by people who want to prove that Jesus 
was not always meek and gentle, is particularly difficult to evaluate.5 
By ordinary standards it was an inept piece of aggression, since the 
money-changers no doubt resumed their activities soon afterwards, 
while Jesus was arrested and put to death within a week. Violent 
actions that seem to fail sometimes, however, do good more 
remotely. Also we do not know whether Jesus went to Jerusalem 
intending to proclaim the Kingdom of God, and was crucified 
against his conscious expectation, or whether he consciously planned 
to give his life as a ransom for sinners. In the latter case his main 
aim may have been to antagonise the authorities. 

Enough has been said to suggest that Jesus may have found 
his own aggression a somewhat difficult problem. Psycho-therapists 
also try to set their patients free to make a-good relationship with 
a member of the opposite sex, one which is satisfactory in both its 
physical and its spiritual aspects, and it is difficult in view of this 
to set up an unmarried man as the one ideal human type. It is true 
that a high spiritual life can be lived without marriage, but to regard 
Jesus as the model we all must copy involves at least the inference 
that marriage is an inferior state. 

Some Jungian analysts think that Jesus was so complete in | 
himself, so integrated, that he had no need to seek completion in 
another person, as the rest of us do when we fall in love, or make 


1 Mark xiii and Matthew xxiv. 2 Matthew xxiv,-51; xxv, 46; Luke xvi, 23. 
3 Mark iii, 22-30. 4 Matthew xii, 38-42. 
5 Mark xi, 15-17, 
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an intimate friendship. But the love of Jesus for his closer followers, 
at least for Peter and John, makes the impression of being too 
genuine for this. It is difficult to believe that he could have had 
this personal love for two disciples if he had not found something 
in them that he could not find in himself. Besides Peter was more 
openly aggressive than he, and, John (if we accept the Johannine 
authorship of the fourth gospel) showed more capacity for philo- 
sophical thought, so that they may well have been men on to whom 
he projected undeveloped parts of himself. He may have projected 
a lost aspect of his sexuality on to Mary Magdalene. It would, in 
any case, be a sad kind of perfection, to be so complete as to be 
unable to love anyone. 

It may be that the whole idea of a perfect man is mistaken, 
that it is an error to set up any one human being as an ideal for 
all to follow, and that life really goes on through the interaction of 
different kinds of people, of whom none is perfect in himself. 

The Jungians consider that the individual should have all the 
four functions of thought, feeling, intuition and sensation well 
developed. Everybody in fact has one of these functions over- 
developed and the opposite one repressed, though in very varying 
degrees. But the ideal would be equal development of all four. 
In this respect Jesus makes a distinct impression of having been 
human and imperfect—of having lived by one-sided feeling and 
intuition. 

A good feeling functign is suggested by the subtlety of his 
spiritual insight; by the speed with which he won both popularity 
with the crowd and the devotion of a small group of followers, and 
by his skill in answering questions and sometimes in making the 
questioner feel uncomfortable. There is at times also an impression 
that he was “‘ carried ” by other people’s devotion to him, used it 
to allay some hidden self-distrust, and let it make his decisions 
for him.1 A weak thought function is suggested by the fact that 
he did not found any coherent philosophical system; his whole 
approach seems to have been unintellectual and his way of life 
changeable and unplanned. 

A good intuitive function is suggested by his quickness in 
sensing and responding to people’s spiritual needs, by the satis- 
faction he seemed to find in building up a new movement, and by 
the fact that his parables often contain a deep wisdom, while his 
explanations of them are relatively weak and commonplace. For 
example, the parable of the wheat and tares contains the idea that 
good has an enduring value which evil has not, yet that evil is 
necessary to good—and even this is not a complete statement— 
but the explanation in terms of the devil and the end of the world 
is crude.2 He also seems to have projected his visual imagery 


1 Mark i, 37-9; xi, 21-23; Matthew xi, 1-6; xiv, 12-14. 
2 Matthew xiii, 24-30 and 36-43. 
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outward and perceived it as external fact in a way that intuitive 
people sometimes do.!. That a man bred ina small country town 
should have expected figs out of season suggests a weakness of the 
sensation function.2 One also gets an,impression that though not 
ascetic in principle, he was apt to become indifferent to food and 
rest when occupied with his spiritual life or his mission. 

A familiar line of argument about Jesus (e.g., that of Miss 
Dorothy Sayers) runs more or less as follows: He claimed to be 
divine; therefore he must have been either divine or mad; but such 
a good man could not have been mad, therefore he must have been 
divine. Leaving aside for the moment the fact that it is uncertain 
just how much he did claim for himself, any psychologist with 
clinical experience knows that it is quite possible for someone both 
to be a valuable personality with high spiritual gifts, and to be 
neurotic or insane. In fact it quite often happens that the pride 
which the neurotic has to sacrifice in order to get better is closely 
related to his real good qualities. It is quite possible that Jesus 
could have been spiritually gifted, yet have used his pride in his 
spiritual gifts to blind himself to his own weaknesses, and could 
have been gradually caught up in some acute conflict arising from 
the latter. There is certainly a persistent impression that he made 
some high claim for himself which he secretly doubted but could 
not give up, and also that, like many people with a superior feeling 
function, he could always deal with face-to-face hostility, yet was 
helpless against a rising tide of more remote hostility. 

The value of his teaching is shown again and again in the 
consulting room in more ways than can be enumerated. Any good 
psycho-therapist will seek to develop a patient’s ability to love, and 
will do battle against his pharisaism. The neurotic who has been 
healed in middle life after an unhappy youth knows the truth of the 
parable of the labourers. The story of the widow’s mite contains 
a lesson for those chilly and withdrawn people who withhold their 
love because they feel that what they have to give is too poor. It 
is better to sin and repent like the prodigal son than to be virtuous 
and have a grievance like the elder brother. It is only when we do 
take the beam out of our own eye that we can see clearly to take 
the mote out of our brother’s. Plants in dreams sometimes symbolise 
the true mental and spiritual growth that neither stops nor hurries, 
and the saying about the lilies of the field may mean this. But 
we can acknowledge Jesus’ real greatness without supposing him 
to be perfect. Modern psychology may take away the fanciful 
picture of a perfect man, and give us instead an imperfect genius, 
lovable and spiritually gifted, but not free from inner conflict. This 
is not necessarily a disaster; we grow by consciously experiencing 
the inner conflicts in ourselves as we also grow by the discovery 
that those we love are imperfect. 


1 Mark i, 10-11; Luke x, 18. 
2 Mark xi, 12-14; 20-21; Matthew xxi, 18-21. 


Religious Difficulties 
that Confront the Young 


M: WINIFRED TAYLOR,, M.A., B-A., B.Ep. * 


*¢ Science makes impossible any religion but the highest”? 8. H. STREETER Reality 


N his article on “‘ The Churches and Science,” in The Hibbert 

Journal of October, 1953, Mr. Dennis A. Routh maintained that 
the scientific outlook was one of the chief forces undermining the 
position of the Churches in this country and that it was doing so 
most surely among the highly educated young. As one of the 
younger generation I should like to state why I believe that Mr. 
Routh has stated the truth but not the whole truth on this issue 
and to point out some of the educational deficiencies which aggravate 
the difficulties that confront the young enquirer of today. 

Most of the young people who attend the modern universities 
of whom it is said to be unthinkable that they will, in any near 
future, profess Christianity as their basis, received the rudiments 
of religious instruction in elementary schools and Sunday schools 
and thereafter in secondary or grammar schools. Their earliest 
teachers were often persons who held the simple unreflecting faith 
of unlearned people. In some cases, more especially in the Sunday 
schools, these instructors were militantly evangelical in type and 
showed by their talk that they never doubted that it was their pupils’ 
duty to accept the particular version of the Christian Faith which 
they themselves happened to teach. The question whether this 
could be justified at the bar of the intellect never so much as 
entered their unsophisticated minds. A dangerous feature about 
teachers of this sort is that they may be knowledgeable enough so 
long as the subject is treated at a seemingly simple level. Teaching 
in the grammar schools was, on the whole, considerably more 
enlightened but this meant at once that pupils encountered diffi- 
culties hitherto apparently concealed from them. Just as, in the 
historical clash between science and religion, Christianity had to 
abandon one position after another, so these adolescents had to 
discard more and more of what their earliest religious instructors 
had persuaded them was the most sacred truth. But though grammar 
school teachers more readily admitted the falsity of the picture of 
the physical world contained in the Bible, they generally assumed 
as essential to belief such doctrines as the Virgin Birth, the Incarna- 
tion and the Resurrection; and it need hardly be added that the 
Resurrection of Jesus as taught was his physical resurrection. 
Meantime the recipients of this instruction were assured that there 
was no longer any quarrel between science and religion. 


* Personal note on Page 96. 
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The ablest of these young people passed on to the universities 
only to discover that this very assertion was widely regarded as a 
matter of debate. Once again what their religious instructors had 
taught them appeared to smack of dishonesty, a situation which 
arose in the case of no other school subject. This time, however, 
their own position was different in one important respect. As young 
men and women they no longer received religious instruction as a 
matter of course and so had to rely on their own enquiries and their 
own experience. Mr. Routh, I submit, is right when he says that 
many have come to regard scientific method as fundamentally 
opposed to faith in traditions and that this holds good whether 
these latter be regarded as revealed by God or not. Convinced by 
the success of science in so many fields, the average student at this 
point rejects religion without further ado. He never reaches the 
stage of asking whether the religion which he rejects (ie., the 
religion which he has been taught), bears much resemblance to 
religion as understood by the foremost thinkers of our time. 

Unsatisfactory as this state of affairs is, there is something 
still less satisfactory. The few students who are specially interested 
in the subject carry their researches further. What do they find? 
Perhaps that the Virgin Birth rests on a mistranslation or that 
some Anglican clergymen disbelieve in the physical resurrection of 
Jesus. Whatever form their discoveries take, almost certainly they 
find that these conflict with still more of what they heard proclaimed 
at the grammar school as the essential core of Christian doctrine. 
Those who are churchgoers find that clergymen preach at various 
levels and propound views ranging from fundamentalism to pure 
theism. Having now some appreciation of the situation, students 
turn to historical research and to philosophy for enlightenment. 


Historical research highlights the problem whether “‘ Salvation 
by Christ ” was actually preached by Jesus of Nazareth or whether 
it developed from interpretations arrived at by later followers. 
Scholars are divided and scientific method requires suspension of 
judgment in absence of ascertained fact. Preachers, on the other 
hand, frequently demand decision and personal commitment. 

The alternatives under consideration are clear. Either Jesus 
taught the soteriological doctrine or he did not. If he did, the 
traditional view stands. If he did not, Christianity, in its traditional 
form, was not the religion of Jesus. 

The first alternative leaves, as it always has done, the question 
as to the truth of its content, a matter which is not amenable to the 
methods of historical research. There can be no appeal here to the 
uniqueness of God’s revelation in Christianity as that would beg 
the question. There is a real difficulty here but it is one which is 
inherent in the very nature of religion, for religion is essentially an 
attitude to the unknown: hence agnosticism is in its essence. 

The second alternative gives rise to others; for if Christianity 
was not the religion of Jesus then there are two main possibilities: 
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1. We may agree with Dr. Emil Brunner that it does not 
matter whether Jesus understood the soteriological scheme or not, 
for just as it was his function not to preach the Christ but to be 
the Christ, so it was the function of the apostles, in their turn, 
to reveal the Gospel about Jesus. 

2. Adhering strictly to scientific method and rejecting the 
revelational assumption, we may take the religion of Jesus as 
fundamental. Thus we may reach Professor W. K. C. Guthrie’s 
view that “there are few things sadder in the history of religion 
than the steady growth of the simple story of Jesus into the myth 
of the Christ.” In this case it is especially unfortunate that the 
details of the life and death of Jesus remain and, as Frazer opined, 
will probably always remain, shrouded in the mists of uncertainty. 

The chasm between these last two views is wide and deep. 
My claim is that adherence to austere methods of historical research 
stultifies the traditional practice of regarding the rejection of the 
first as not mere error but sin. Now the fact that most modern 
students accept scientific method does not mean that they con- 
sequently refuse to recognise any limits to it. They may or they may 
not. This depends on their philosophical standpoint. Thus the 
second view may still lead them to Unitarianism or pure theism. 
More often, I think, it leads to a Universalism approximating that 
of Sir S. Radhakrishnan. But most students know nothing of these 
things and commonly take their cue from Bertrand Russell as the 
most comprehensive thinker of modern times. Meantime some few 
with rationalist leanings sit on the fence wondering if these view- 
points mark successive stages in the continuing retreat of religion. 

Religious education based on sound scholarship at all stages is 
of paramount importance. Churchmen are reaping the consequences 
of its neglect. In the method of presentation of religion to the young 
there should be nothing which will require to be retracted at a more 
advanced stage; hence honesty is not only the best policy but the 
only one which befits human dignity. Finalism is the enemy in 
religion no less than in science and philosophy. This is the funda- 
mental truth that has yet to be faced by the Churches. 

It would be misleading to end this paper on a destructive or 
pessimistic note. Science, it is true, has debunked much of the 
certitude that once attached to man’s thoughts about the nature of 
the physical world; but nature is as fresh and green today as in all 
her past infinitude. So too, in the realm of religion, if scientific 
method requires us to recognise that religious thought ceases to be 
religious when it becomes a re/igio or binding creed, it is still true, 
as Euripides told us in The Bacchae, that ‘“* whatever there is or 
ever was of divine power in the world remains and has strength.” 
In disclaiming certitude, science recognises that the empirical world 
is bounded by a mystery in which rational thought ends; thus she 
no longer envisages the reduction of the mysterious universe to the 
maiestas cognita rerum. 


Fear Not! 
Religious Truth must be in Symbols 


FRITZ MARTI 


[The following is taken from a sermon delivered by Dr. Marti,* 
as a layman, at the First Unitarian Church, Marietta, Ohio, on 
December 27th, 1953. Although not submitted for publication, it is 
being printed because it upholds the conviction, implicit in the 
purpose and editorial policy of Faith and Freedom, that unless 
Unitarians and other congenial spirits who embrace a free religious 
faith are prepared to think hard and read hard and think hard again, 
they cannot fulfill their rdéle as leaders of religious thought in a new 
age where ecclesiasticism will have no place. Incidental to the 
development of his philosophical treatment of the angel’s injunction 
to the shepherds, “‘ Fear Not!’ Dr. Marti expostulates with John 
Rattray concerning an underlying fear which he discerns in “‘ The 
Hollow Oak ” (vid. Part I of this vol., pp.17-18). Knowing Mr. 
Rattray’s present position, we surmise that it is the memory rather 
than the present actuality of a disillusionment which underlies his 
words. The experience of a mental and spiritual catharsis is often 
painful, and Mr. Rattray may be near enough to it to feel keen 
sympathy with those children of God who have yet to be born anew 
into the kingdom of freedom, truth and a self-authenticating faith. 
—EDITOoR]. 


ECEMBER 27th is the birthday of Johannes Kepler (1571-1630) 

and of Louis Pasteur (1822-95), two great minds bent upon 
nature, physical and biological. We can muse on the fact that our 
knowledge of their dates of birth and death is definite, like anything 
a scientist wants to know. When it comes to such putative dates as 
that of the death of John the Evangelist, which ecclesiastic tradition 
sets for December 27, AD.100, or the birth of Jesus of Nazareth which 
Christendom celebrates two days earlier, there is no certain nor even 
any ascertainable knowledge. We can muse again, and say that it 
is symbolic, just as the language of religion is symbols. 

Such uncertain knowledge makes some minds fret; it makes 
others fear for their faith. But we should not fret about the fretful 
ones. Some day they may study a little philosophy, and learn why 
all religions must move in an atmosphere of symbols in which they 
can breathe and without which they must choke. The philosophical 
mind cannot be upset by the results of the study of philologists and 
historians. For the philosopher, these results are edifying, not 
devastating. John Rattray in his “‘ deep remonstrance” in the* 


* For personal note, see Vol. 6, Pt. 3, p.107. 
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autumn issue of Faith and Freedom refers to J. B. Hannay’s Christian- 
ity as a “ monumental, disquieting, and even devastating work.” 
Mr. Rattray frets, and there is also fear in his remonstrance. He 
fears that he is in danger of losing the right to affix the title of Master 
to the one individual, Jesus of Nazareth. He fears rightly as long as 
he clings to fixations endangered by better historical insight. But, in 
truth, his fears are wrong. He fears because he is curtailed, because 
he wants to cling to one specific religion which, for the phase his 
mind has reached, is no longer tenable in logic and in conscience. 
His fear would dissolve, and peace would enter his mind, if he could 
but better grasp the message that the love of God concerns all men. 


No one should cavil at the phrase ‘‘ Love of God.” Other 
phrases could be used, for instance, ‘“‘love of truth.” For 
Saint Augustine, the words “‘ God” and “ Truth” were almost 
synonyms—but, in matters of religion, all words are tentative. And 
this is why I dare to give possible scandal to anyone who would want 
to challenge my use of a theistic-sounding phrase. 

But, not to quibble, let me leave the impediments of scholarship, 
perhaps always a bit pedantic. Let us ponder the Christmas message 
“* Fear not!’ It was put very succinctly, in the concluding sentences 
of an otherwise poor sermon heard on Christmas Day, “ Man 
cannot be happy on his own: he can be happy only in God.” 

It is an old message. The Old Testament is full of it. It is a 
consoling and a disturbing message. Its heralds have usually been 
suspect. Sometimes even the greatest popularity and the most out- 
spoken official approbation could not protect a protagonist of the 
real faith from the accusation of heresy. Meister Eckhart, of Hoch- 
heim in Thuringia (1260-1327), was accused in his old age and at the 
height of his fame, but died two years before the papal bull Jn agro 
dominico, of March 27, 1329, condemned 26 errors in his views. 

Some of these so-called errors tally nicely with the Unitarian 
view. To be sure, Meister Eckhart spoke the Christian language and 
considered himself to be thoroughly within the fold. Yet Pope John 
XXII was quite correct when he found some of Eckhart’s doctrines 
irreconcilable with the Christian dogma. For instance, Eckhart said 
that “* every distinction is foreign to God, be it a distinction in the 
divine nature or a distinction between divine persons.” This is 
plainly a Unitarian declaration, which the Pope deemed “‘ ill sound- 
ing, temerary, and suspect of heresy.’ Other tenets of Eckhart were 
declared to be plainly heretical. For instance, item 2: “‘ It can be 
conceded that the world may have existed forever.”’ Or the mystical 
item 10: ‘* We shall be totally transformed into God and turned 
into God,” which amounts to a denial of individual survival. 

Meister Eckhart was the most outstanding and famous Domini- 
can preacher of his time, and only in retrospect can we point to his 
Unitarian leanings. We must admit, however, that the condemnation 
of Unitarian doctrine as non-Christian is quite logical. And, if we 
were not so afraid of being looked at askance by bigotted contempo- 
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raries, we could courageously admit our extra-Christian or post- 
Christian stand. 

Let us be just and let us acknowledge that the Church had to 
condemn what could not be reconciled with ecclesiastic doctrine. 
Let us‘ also point out that it is ecclesiastic fear which leads to such 
condemnation. 

Human fear condemns when, as Eckhart had long taught, the 
Will of God is that we ponder, and that we do not follow the will 
of man. Some ask: But what is the Will of God? And by what 
tokens do we know it? 

’ That, I submit, is an impossible question. Although the Will of 
God has always been producing historical reality and although one 
can rightfully say that the Will of God has pervaded the past, yet 
it is not of the past. It is now, and it is always bent upon the future. 
Therefore one must not talk about it as if it was a past fact. To be 
sure we can learn from the past facts, what the Will of God was. 
But we cannot mortgage what it will be. God is quite unlike a 
constitutional monarch. We can predict with certainty that, if the 
British cabinet falls, the Queen will call the leader of the Opposition, 
and he will be invited to become prime minister. The Will of God 
is bound by no formal constitution, written or unwritten. On this 
very account, some are filled with exceeding fear. Having tried in 
vain to tie God to a constitution, they now depict him as a wilful 
tyrant. That portrait is equally false, and therefore terrifying, as 
everything false is terrifying. 

Prophets and saints have long reminded western man that the 
Will of God is often found in lowly places, in a manger for instance. 
When there is a baby in the house, the Will of God is that the infant 
be taken care of. After the angels, the faithful foster-father Joseph 
comes first on the ecclesiastic list of saints. And Mary has been 
venerated to a degree precariously close to deification. In the gradual 
making of Christianity it came upon Mary to be the Mother of God, 
as the initials MR ThU on ancient mosaics indicate. 

Jesus of Nazareth was one of the many heralds who announced 
to the world that the Will of God can be found everywhere by men 
of good will. For him, the Kingdom of Heaven was with authority 
on earth. For those who found that difficult to believe, yet would 
fain believe it, it was but natural to turn Jesus into a bringer of the 
Kingdom, especially since he himself had believed in the early coming 
of the Day of the Lord, and it was easy, eventually, to turn him into 
the second person of the Holy Trinity. It was a long process, and 
slow. One of its first beginnings is recorded in the Annunciation to 
the Shepherds. Forty years ago, Bousset, in his book on the earliest 
title which the church-in-the-making bestowed upon Jesus, ‘‘ Christ 
the Lord,” Kyrios Christos, pointed out that, if there had been an 
Aramaic source for the first two chapters of Luke it would be 
quite possible that a Greek mistranslation could have changed an 
original phrase, the Lord’s anointed, into the Lord Anointed (from 
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kyriou christos to kyrios christos if it had been a change from analready 
Greek genitive to a nominative). Do not blame me too harshly for 
my relapse into scholarly problems. The truth is that you either 
think when you seriously consider Christianity, or you do not 
consider it seriously enough. My digression is reprehensible, how- 
ever, in so far as I really want to remind you of the ground of it all, 
the ground of all religion, which is the Will of God. 


It has been argued that the Will of God is recorded, in its simple 
essence in the Old Testament more clearly than in the New, which 
almost inevitably relapses into mythology. But neither is the Old 
without mythology. And it can be argued that the New contains 
some lucid wordings truly novel and possibly more profound than 
anything in the Old. Such argumentation is beside the point, how- 
ever, since the Will of God concerns all men, and cannot be confined 
within the boundaries of one religion. 


Forty years of study have made me believe that in our century 
it is the Will of God that men all over the earth should see and 
acknowledge the necessary limitation of every single religion. I do 
not specify how many men. All, indeed are called: but quite a few 
may be detained by ecclesiastic fealties, more than by worldly cares. 
I do not blame them. I merely insist that it behoves us all to investi- 
gate, lest we miss one of those most significant manifestations of the 
Will of God, which amount to the signature of an era. Men have 
missed them before. Perhaps they missed the very Will of God when, 
at the time of the Reformation and Counter-Reformation, they 
reformed the ecclesiastic establishments and thus inevitably produced 
the many churches, all in schism, instead of pondering the church 
as such. We can recognise a venerable institution in the church, and 
we can perpetuate the institution and put it to good use, without 
declaring that there is no salvation outside the church. The era of 
ecclesiasticism may be over. 

Ecclesiasticism, with its necessary schisms, has resulted in a 
specific disease of our era, found in Europe as well as in America 
but perhaps more virulent in this country. The disease is a dogma 
tenaciously held by the very people who profess not to believe in 
any dogma. And this dogma, put in the plainest terms, would have 
us believe that there is no truth in matters metaphysical and theo- 
logical. It is a very convenient dogma indeed, because it would give 
us license not to study philosophy and theology. The study of 
science suffices, we are told. There is nothing to be known beyond 
the world of scientific objects. 

The dogma is false, as anyone could easily see if he deigned to read 
philosophical literature, even for a few hours. But our modern 
dogmatists have not read, nor will they learn to read. The dogma 
is false, for there are metaphysical truths. The validity of a truth 
can be ignored; it cannot be done away with. It makes itself felt. 
And it is felt in the form of an abysmal fear, swallowed and hidden, 
yet at work in the dogmatist himself. For instance, he cannot admit 
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that his doctrine that there is no metaphysical truth is a dogma. 
He is afraid of facing himself. He must be careful not to appeal 
from his ill-informed self to a better-informed self. He must be 
afraid of reading the very books which could help him out of his 
light. 

ta It is chiefly this unavowed dogmatism among the self-styled 
liberals which, like a pall of smoke, keeps the light of the new era 
from being seen by more men. 


Whether or not the new era, which is in the making, can still be 
called Christian would seem to be a rather academic question. The 
real question is not the political one of Church Union, but the 
religious question of seeking the Will of God, inside the church or 
outside. Unitarians can be boastful a tiny little bit, when they point 
to the fact that they have not built a wall of creed around their 
establishment. Yet they cannot boast at all but must hang their 
heads in shame as soon as anyone should ask them: ‘“‘ What then 
have you done by way of promoting the most thorough and persistent 
head-clearing among yourselves?’”’ I still have in my files a letter 
from the A.U.A. headquarters in Boston telling me, much to my 
amazement, that the readers of the Christian Register are not fond 
of heavy reading: “... if the salt have lost its savour, wherewith 
shall it be salted?” 

The savour is lost by fear. People fear they can, as they say, 
offend God, and indeed they must fear, once they have turned God 
into a celestial monarch. God takes no offence, as Goethe has the 
Lord tell the Devil. But man can ignore the Will of God, and then 
the Will turns into Wrath. Which does not mean that God has 
gotten mad but that man has the liberty to bring out the terrible 
side of what is essentially salutary. 


It is salutary for man diligently to ascertain what is the Will of 
God, and to do it. A man who cares not for truth, beauty, goodness, 
justice, is a truncated man, a lost soul. It is the Will of God that 
we seek truth, venerate beauty, do good, and be just. He who says 
these are nothing but empty words will yet find himself filled with 
fear. The doctors of the mind can tell quite a story nowadays! The 
illness of our age is indeed a fall from religion, but the cure is by 
no means a naive return to the ecclasiastic fold. If our faith was 
a bad faith, it was a good thing for us to lose it. But that was no 
reason to lose ourselves. It behoves us to find the truer and there- 
fore better path. 

If we find it not, we become the victims of fear. It is mostly 
our own fault. We foolishly mistake human signs for divine. For 
instance, we put our trust in a man with an academic handle, a 
doctorate in philosophy or in theology, or in a man ordained. 
Scholars and preachers may help us in our search for the Will of 
God, but there is no guarantee that they can and will be effective 
every time. We must keep at it ourselves. We must keep checking 
their credentials, which are their utterances. 
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It is a terrible thing for a man to become an authority. To be 
sure, a man who is sound will keep checking on himself. And his 
example should help others to do likewise. But some are so afraid 
of the Will of God that they will not do the very first thing that 
will requires; they will not learn to think, and they will not make use 
of the thought already available. They will not think, and they will 
not read. So they make themselves still another religion, a religion 
with authorities, written authorities or authorities in the flesh. They 
want incarnate saviours, or they want Holy Scriptures, which become 
as a scroll that is sealed. 

If they had the humility to read, with tender hearts and open 
minds, they could discover that the old writings are usually con- 
ceived in deepest humility. That is why Scripture can voice truth. 
Humility or reverence, or—to use the old-fashioned word—fear of 
God,' is the very beginning of the kind of knowledge without which 
religion is but ritual. Let us listen to some of the old words, and 
let us remember.that some of the authors did not mind personifying 
God and making him talk like a king. Or, instead of God, they 
would personify Wisdom. 


** Wisdom cries aloud in the streets, she lefts up her voice in the 
squares; At the head of noisy thoroughfares she calls, at the 
openings of the city gates she utters her words: ‘‘ How long, you 
simple ones, will you love simplicity, and scoffers delight in 
scoffing, and fools hate knowledge? For the waywardness of 
the simple shall slay them, and the complacency of fools shall 
destroy them; while he who listens to me shall live in security, 
and shall enjoy peace of mind without dread of evil.? 

Fear is nothing but a surrender of the succours which reason offers; 
and the inner expectation of help being weakened, makes 
more of the ignorance than ofthe cause that brings the trouble.* 


Fear not!—You hear the appeal in three decisive passages.* 
Say to those whose hearts beat wildly, Courage, fear not!— 
And Moses said unto the people, Fear ye not, stand 
still, and see the salvation of the Lord, which he will shew to 
you today: ... 


Fear not: for behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all the people.” 


1 To fear men means to be afraid of them. To fear God means at worst to be 
awed by the very real authority which is manifest in the true, the beautiful, the 
good, the just. It does not mean to be afraid. It means to be touched to one’s 
very roots. Thus does a lover fear his beloved, with a fear which is farthest 
from terror, and most like deepest security. Religious words are tentative, and 
the fear of God and the love of God mean much the same thing. They mean 
man’s coming into his own. Augustin said: “* God is closer to me than I myself.” 


2 Proy. I, 20-23, 32-33 (see whole passage, Prov. I: 20 to IJ: 12). 
3 Wis, XVII: 12-13. 
ISA XA 4 4, EX XIV; 133) LK. Hf, 1. 
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THE “ ABSOLUTE ” OF PACIFISM— 
A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


SIR, 


I would suggest that Dr. King, in his article ‘‘ Religious Absol- 
utes and Moral Impotence,” confuses the issue by placing on the 
same level such non-moral Absolutes as Adventism and Barthianism, 
and the Moral Absolute of Pacifism. To buttress his argument he 
calls in the teaching of Jesus, with, in my view, a complete lack of 
success. (See Vol 7, Part 1, pp. 8-16) 

That teaching, whether we like it or not, was undoubtedly based 
on an uncompromising Pacifist Moral Absolute as regards the 
practical conduct of human affairs. His words, as contained in the 
Sermon on the Mount, were perfectly clear, and for us as Christians, 
must surely be our guide for all time. “* Resist not evil ”—‘“‘ Do good 
to them that hate you’’—‘‘ Turn the other cheek ”—“ Go the 
second mile ”—‘‘ Love your enemies”?! Why? “‘ That ye may be 
the children of your Heavenly Father.”” And, mark you, he was 
speaking vis-a-vis the Roman army of occupation, totalitarian— 
ruthless—final! 

Dr. King’s statement that Christian Pacifism “‘ sounds a full 
scale retreat from every major and constructive social responsibility ”’ 
has no support from Jesus. Dr. King seems to claim that moral 
progress can be achieved through policies of violence. The teaching 
of Jesus, which he lived out as he faced the Cross, was that violence 
destroys the very foundation of all true progress, the eternal fact 
of the Fatherhood of God and its correlative, the Brotherhood of 
Man. | 
Iam convinced that Jesus was right; and that the implementation — 
of the Kingdom of God on earth, the building of a completely new — 
moral world order, will only be brought about through uncom- 
promisingly constructive Pacifist means. God is Love; and He is | 
creatively within the evolutionary processes of His world; and 
supremely in Man. 


Worthing. MALcoLM RUTT. 
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